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. . to Those Who Served 




Foreword 



Recovering rapidly from the shock of German counteroffensives in the 
Ardennes and Alsace, Allied armies early in January 1945 began an offen- 
sive that gradually spread all along the line from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land and continued until the German armies and the German nation were 
prostrate in defeat. This volume tells the story of that offensive, one which 
eventually involved more than four and a half million troops, including ninety- 
one divisions, sixty-one of which were American. 

The focus of the volume is on the role of the American armies — First, 
Third, Seventh, Ninth, and, to a lesser extent, Fifteenth — which comprised 
the largest and most powerful military force the United States has ever put 
in the field. The role of Allied armies — First Canadian, First French, and 
Second British — is recounted in sufficient detail to put the role of American 
armies in perspective, as is the story of tactical air forces in support of the 
ground troops. 

This is the ninth volume in a subseries of ten designed to record the his- 
tory of the United States Army in the European Theater of Operations. One 
volume, The Riviera to the Rhine, remains to be published. 



Washington, D.C. 
5 June 1972 



JAMES L. COLLINS, JR. 
Brigadier General, USA 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



The American armies that absorbed the shock of the German counter- 
offensives in the Ardennes and Alsace in the winter of 1944^15 were the 
most powerful and professional that the United States had yet put in the 
field. That this was the case was abundantly demonstrated as the final cam- 
paign to reduce Nazi Germany to total defeat unfolded. 

The campaign was remarkably varied. As it gathered momentum in 
the snows of the Ardennes and the mud and pillboxes of the West Wall, 
the fighting was often as bitter as any that had gone before among the 
hedgerows of Normandy and the hills and forests of the German frontier. 
Yet the defense which the Germans were still able to muster following the 
futile expenditure of lives and means in the counteroffensives was brittle. 
The campaign soon evolved into massive sweeps by powerful Allied col- 
umns across the width and breadth of Germany. That the Germans could 
continue to resist for more than two months in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing power was a testament to their pertinacity but it was a grim tragedy as 
well. To such an extent had they subjugated themselves to their Nazi leaders 
that they were incapable of surrender at a time when defeat was inevitable 
and surrender would have spared countless lives on both sides. 

It was a dramatic campaign: the sweep of four powerful U.S. armies to 
the Rhine; the exhilarating capture of a bridge at Remagen; assault cross- 
ings of the storied Rhine River, including a spectacular airborne assault; 
an ill-fated armored raid beyond Allied lines; the trapping of masses of 
Germans in a giant pocket in the Ruhr industrial region; the uncovering 
of incredible horror in German concentration camps; a dashing thrust to 
the Elbe River; juncture with the Russians; and a Wagnerian climax played 
to the accompaniment of Russian artillery fire in the Fuehrerbunker in 
Berlin. 

This volume is chronologically the final work in the European theater 
subseries of the UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. In point 
of time, it follows The Ardennes: Battle of the Bulge , previously published, 
and The Riviera to the Rhine, still in preparation. 

Even more than most of the volumes in the official history, this one is 
the work of many people. The author is particularly indebted to two his- 
torians who earlier worked on the project: Gordon A. Harrison, author of 
Cross-Channel Attack , whose felicity of phrase may still be apparent in 
some of the early chapters, and Fred J. Meyer, who prepared a preliminary 
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draft of the entire work. The volume as it stands owes much to their con- 
tributions. Mrs. Magna E. Bauer prepared a number of detailed and valua- 
ble studies on the German side. As always, Mrs. Lois Aldridge of the World 
War II Records Division, National Archives and Records Service, displayed 
remarkable patience in assisting the author’s exploration of mountains of 
records. More than forty senior American officers, including Generals of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower and Omar N. Bradley, Generals Jacob L. 
Devers and William H. Simpson, and four senior German officers, includ- 
ing General Hasso von ManteufEel, gave generously of their time in reading 
and commenting on all or parts of the manuscript. Assistance was also re- 
ceived from the Cabinet Office Historical Section, London; the Directorate 
of History, Canadian Forces Headquarters, Ottawa; and the Militaerge- 
schichtliches Forschungsamt, Freiburg. 

Within the editorial staff, I am particularly grateful for the assistance 
of Mrs. Loretto C. Stevens; the copy editors were Mrs. Stephanie B. Demma, 
Mr. Alfred M. Beck, and Mrs. Joyce W. Hardyman. Mr. Elliot Dunay and 
his staff, Mr. Howell C. Brewer and Mr. Roger D. Clinton, prepared the 
maps. The cartographic staff was supplemented by men of the United States 
Army to whom I am especially grateful: Specialist 5 Arthur S. Hardyman, 
Specialist 5 Edward S. Custer, Specialist 4 Daryl L. DeFrance, and Specialist 
5 Mark C. Finnemann. Miss Margaret L. Emerson made the index. 

The author alone is responsible for interpretations and conclusions, as 
well as for any errors that may appear. 



Washington, D.C. 
5 June 1972 



CHARLES B. MacDONALD 
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CHAPTER I 



Prelude to Victory 



By the third day of January 1945, the 
Germans in the snow-covered Ardennes 
region of Belgium and Luxembourg had 
shot their bolt. The winter counter- 
offensive, one of the more dramatic 
events of World War II in Europe, was 
not over in the sense that the original 
front lines had been restored, but the 
outcome could no longer be questioned. 
A week earlier the Third U.S. Army had 
established contact with an embattled 
American force at the road center of 
Bastogne, well within the southern 
shoulder of the German penetration. At 
this point it could be only a matter of 
time before the Third Army linked with 
the First U.S. Army driving down from 
the northern shoulder. Adolf Hitler, the 
German Fuehrer, himself admitted on 3 
January that the Ardennes operation, 
under its original concept, was “no 
longer promising of success/’ 1 

On this third day of January the First 
Army began its attack to link with the 
Third Army, to push in what had be- 
come known as the “bulge,” and to reach 
the Rhine River. It was an attack des- 
tined to secure the tactical initiative that 
the Allied armies had lost temporarily 
in the December fighting but which, 
once regained, they would hold until 
after Hitler was dead and the German 



1 Magna E. Bauer, MS # R-15, Key Dates Dur- 
ing the Ardennes Offensive 1944, Part 1, annotated 
copy in OCMH. 



armed forces and nation were prostrate. 
One day later on the fourth, the Third 
Army, which had been attacking in the 
Ardennes since 22 December, was to 
start a new phase in its campaign to push 
in the southern portion of the bulge. 

On these two days in early January, 
deep in the Ardennes, the Allies began, 
in effect, their last great offensive of the 
war in Europe. 

Not that the entire front — stretching 
some 450 airline miles from the North 
Sea to the Swiss border — burst immedi- 
ately into flame. | (Map /)f Indeed, the 
Germans no longer ago than New Year’s 
Eve had launched a second counter- 
off ensive^ — Operation N O RD WIND — 

near the southern end of the Allied line 
in Alsace. This would take more than a 
fortnight to subdue. 2 Yet the fighting in 
Alsace, no matter how real and trying to 
the men and units involved, was a sec- 
ondary effort. The true turn the war was 
taking was more apparent in the north, 
where the last offensive materialized 
slowly, even gropingly, as the First and 
Third Armies sought to eradicate the 
last vestiges of the enemy’s thrust in the 
Ardennes. One by one the other Allied 
armies would join the fight. 



* Maps numbered in Roman are in accompany- 
ing map envelope. 

2 Robert Ross Smith, The Riviera to the Rhine, 
a volume in preparation for the series UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. 
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Allied Strategy 

As soon as the Western Allies could 
repair their ruptured line, they could get 
back to what they had been about that 
cold, mist-clad morning of 16 December 
when the Germans had appeared without 
warning in the forests of the Ardennes. 3 
Not only could the attacks and prepara- 
tions that had been in progress be re- 
sumed in somewhat altered form but 
also a lively debate could be renewed 
among Allied commanders as to the 
proper course for Allied strategy. The 
debate had begun in August after the 
extent of the enemy’s defeat in Nor- 
mandy had become apparent. 

In planning which preceded the in- 
vasion of Europe, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, Al- 
lied Expeditionary Force, and his ad- 
visers had agreed to build up strength 
in a lodgment area in France, then to 
launch two major thrusts into Germany. 
One was to pass north of the Ardennes 
to seize the Ruhr industrial region, Ger- 
many’s primary arsenal, the other south 
of the Ardennes to assist the main drive 
and at the same time eliminate the lesser 
Saar industrial area. 4 



8 Hugh M. Cole, The Ardennes: Battle of the 
Bulge , UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1965), 

4 SHAEF Planning Staff draft, Post-NEPTUNE 
Courses of Action After Capture of the Lodgment 
Area, Main Objectives and Axis of Advance, I, 3 
May 1944, SHAEF SGS 381, Post-OvERLORD Plan- 
ning, I. The preinvasion plan and the debate are 
discussed in some detail in four volumes of the 
European theater subseries of the UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II: Hugh M. 
Cole, The Lorraine Campaign (Washington, 1950); 
Forrest C. Pogue, The Supreme Command (Wash- 
ington, 1954); Martin Blumenson, Breakout and 
Pursuit (Washington, 1961); and Charles B. Mac- 
Donald, The Siegfried Line Campaign (Washing- 
ton, 1963). 



In the event, the extent of German 
defeat in Normandy had exceeded any- 
thing the preinvasion planners had fore- 
seen; the Allies had gained the proposed 
limits of the lodgment area and had kept 
going in an uninterrupted drive against 
a fleeing enemy. When it appeared likely 
that failing to pause to allow the armies' 
logistical tails to catch up soon would 
limit operations, the senior British field 
commander in the theater, Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, had asked 
Eisenhower to abandon the secondary 
thrust. Concentrate everything, Mont- 
gomery urged, on one bold, end-the-war 
offensive north of the Ardennes, to be 
conducted primarily by Montgomery’s 
command, the 21 Army Group. The 
commander of the 12th U.S. Army 
Group, Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
favored instead a thrust by his First and 
Third U.S. Armies generally south of 
the Ardennes along the shortest route 
into Germany. One of Bradley’s subordi- 
nates, Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., had 
insisted that his command alone, the 
Third Army, could do the job. 

Unmoved by the arguments, General 
Eisenhower had continued to favor the 
preinvasion plan. While granting con- 
cessions to the main thrust in the north, 
including support from the First U.S. 
Army and the First Allied Airborne 
Army and a temporary halt in offensive 
operations by the Third Army, he had 
held to the design of advancing on a 
broad front. 

As operations developed, the 2 1 Army 
Group with the First Canadian and Sec- 
ond British Armies had advanced gen- 
erally north of the Ardennes through 
the Belgian plain into the Netherlands, 
while the First U.S. Army had provided 
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support with a drive across eastern Bel- 
gium into what became known as the 
Aachen Gap. The Third Army, mean- 
while, had moved across northern France 
into Lorraine. In the south a new Allied 
force, the 6th Army Group, commanded 
by Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers and com- 
posed of the Seventh U.S. and First 
French Armies, had come ashore in 
southern France and extended the Allied 
front into Alsace. 

At that point the Germans, strength- 
ened along their frontier by inhospitable 
terrain and concrete fortifications (the 
West Wall, or, as Allied troops called it, 
the Siegfried Line) , and by proximity to 
their sources of supply as opposed to 
ever-lengthening Allied supply lines, had 
turned to fight back with surprising 
effect. Through the fall of 1944 they had 
limited Allied gains in the south to the 
German frontier along the Saar River 
and the upper Rhine. In the north, de- 
spite a spectacular airborne assault in the 
Netherlands by the First Allied Airborne 
Army, they had held the 2 1 Army Group 
generally south and west of the Maas 
River and the First Army west of the 
Roer River, less than 23 miles inside 
Germany. 

Through the fall campaign, debate 
over a concentrated thrust in the north 
as opposed to Eisenhower’s broad-front 
strategy had continued to arise from 
time to time in one form or another. 
Tied in with it was a long-standing tenet 
of Field Marshal Montgomery’s that 
Eisenhower should designate a single, 
over-all ground commander, presumably 
Montgomery himself. To both argu- 
ments, Eisenhower had continued to say 
no. The front was too long, he said, for 
one man to control it all; that was the 



reason for having army groups and 
armies. As to advance on a broad front, 
he believed it would be “very important 
to us later on to have two strings to our 
bow.” 5 

Yet what persuasion could not effect, 
the enemy counteroffensive in part had 
wrought. With the German drive threat- 
ening to split the 12th Army Group, 
Eisenhower had given Montgomery tem- 
porary command of all forces north of 
the penetration. Not only was the First 
Army included but also the Ninth U.S. 
Army, which had entered the line in 
October north of Aachen between the 
First Army and the British. 

The debate had arisen again as the 
year 1944 came to a close. As soon as the 
Ardennes breach could be repaired, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower revealed, he intended to 
return the First Army to General Brad- 
ley’s command and to resume operations 
within the framework of the broad-front 
strategy. The First and Third Armies 
were to drive from the Ardennes through 
the Eifel to reach the Rhine south of 
the Ruhr, while the 21 Army Group was 
to retain the Ninth Army and make a 
major drive to the Rhine north of the 
Ruhr. 6 

Even as the fighting to eliminate the 
enemy in the Ardennes developed mo- 
mentum, the British Chiefs of Staff 
emerged in clear disagreement with 
Eisenhower’s views. On 10 January they 
asked formally for a strategy review by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff (U.S. and 
British) , under whose direction General 
Eisenhower served. In reply to inquiry 

5 Ltrs, Eisenhower to Montgomery, 10 and 13 Oct 
44 and 1 Dec 44, as cited in Pogue, The Supreme 
Command, pp. 297, 314. 

6 Ltr, Eisenhower to Montgomery, 31 Dec 44, as 
cited in Pogue, The Supreme Command , p. 409. 
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from General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army and a member 
of the Combined Chiefs, Eisenhower in- 
sisted that in order to concentrate a 
powerful force north of the Ruhr for the 
invasion of Germany, he had to have a 
firm defensive line (the Rhine) that 
could be held with minimum forces. 
Once he had concentrated along the 
Rhine, the main thrust would be made 
in the north on the north German plain 
over terrain conducive to the mobile 
warfare in which the Allies excelled. A 
secondary thrust was to be made south 
of the Ruhr, not in the vicinity of Bonn 
and Cologne, as the British wanted, be- 
cause the country east of the Rhine there 
is tactically unfavorable, but farther 
south near Frankfurt, where a terrain 
corridor that runs south of the Ardennes 
extends across the Rhine through Frank- 
furt to Kassel. 

Stopping off at Malta en route to top- 
level discussions with the eastern ally, 
the Soviet Union, the Chiefs of Staff of 
the British and American services — 
sitting as the Combined Chiefs of Staff — 
would on 2 February accept the Supreme 
Commander's plan. They would do so 
with the assurance that the main effort 
would be made north of the Ruhr and 
that this main thrust would not neces- 
sarily await clearing the entire west bank 
of the Rhine. 7 

For all its aspects of finality, this de- 
cision was not to end the matter. As 
plans for broadening the last offensive 
progressed, various ramifications of the 
controversy would continue to arise. Yet 
for the moment, at least, the air was 
clear. 



7 For a full discussion of this subject, see Pogue, 

The Supreme Command, pp. 409-16. 



Allied Versus German Strength 

In returning to the offensive, General 
Eisenhower and his Allied command 
were dealing from overwhelming 
strength. By 3 January 3,724,927 Allied 
soldiers had come ashore in western 
Europe. 8 They were disposed tactically 
in 3 army groups, 9 armies (including 
one not yet assigned divisions) , 20 corps, 
and 73 divisions. Of the divisions, 49 
were infantry, 20 armored, and 4 air- 
borne. 9 Six tactical air commands and 
thousands of medium and heavy bombers 
backed up the armies. A highly complex, 
technical, and skilled logistical appa- 
ratus, recovered at last from the strain 
imposed by the pursuit to the German 
frontier, rendered support; behind the 
U.S. armies, this went by the name of 
the Communications Zone. The Allies 
would be striking with one of the strong- 
est, unquestionably the best-balanced, 
military forces of all time. 

At first glance German ground 
strength available to the Commander in 
Chief West ( Oberbefehlshaber West ), 10 
Generalfeldmarschall Gerd von Rund- 
stedt, appeared equal, even superior, to 
that of the Allies, for Rundstedt con- 
trolled, nominally, eighty divisions. In 
reality, many of these had been dras- 
tically reduced in the fighting. The 2 6th 



8 SHAEF G-3 War Room Daily Summaries, 214- 
18. Casualties through 3 January totaled 516,244, 
though many of these men had returned to duty. 
U.S. forces had incurred 335,090 casualties, includ- 
ing 55,184 killed. 

0 Twelve divisions were British, 3 Canadian, 1 
Polish, 8 French, and 49 American. There were, in 
addition, a Polish brigade and contingents of 
Dutch, Belgian, and Czechoslovakian troops. 

10 Oberbefehlshaber West means either the Com- 
mander in Chief West or his headquarters. In this 
volume, the abbreviated form, OB WEST, will be 
used to refer to the headquarters. 
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Field Marshal von Rundstedt 



Volks Grenadier Division , for example, 
which had fought in the Ardennes, had 
a “present for duty” ( Tagesstaerke ) 
strength of 5,202 but a “combat effec- 
tive” ( Kampfstaerke ) strength of only 
1,782; this against a table of organization 
calling for approximately 10,000 men. 
Nor did the Germans have the trained 
replacements to bring units back to full 
strength. 11 

By contrast, Allied units, despite losses 
in the Ardennes and despite a pinch in 
American infantry replacements, would 



n OB WEST Wochenmeldungen , 1944-45, # H 
22/287. Volks Grenadier was an honorific, selected 
to appeal to the pride of the German people, das 
Volk, which Hitler accorded to certain infantry 
divisions. 



quickly be reconstituted. The 28th In- 
fantry Division, for example, literally 
shattered by the opening blows of the 
enemy thrust in December, would be 
virtually at full strength again by the 
end of January, even though Allied 
tables of organization called for from two 
to four thousand more men per division 
than did German tables. Only the 106th 
Infantry Division, which had had two 
regiments captured early in the fighting, 
would not be returned to full strength. 

The German forces opposing the 
Western Allies were organized into four 
army groups. In the north, Army Group 
H (Generaloberst Kurt Student) held 
the line from the Dutch coast to Roer- 
mond with the Twenty-fifth and First 
Parachute Armies , its boundaries 
roughly coterminous with those of the 21 
Army Group’s First Canadian and Sec- 
ond British Armies. From Roermond 
south to the Moselle River near Trier, 
including the Ardennes bulge, stood 
Army Group B (Generalfeldmarschall 
Walter Model) , the strongest— by vir- 
ture of having been beefed up for the 
Ardennes operation — of the German 
army groups. Army Group B controlled 
the Fifth and Sixth Panzer Armies and 
the Seventh and Fifteenth Armies , gen- 
erally opposing the First, Third, and 
Ninth U.S. Armies. Extending the front 
to the northeast corner of France was 
Army Group G (Generaloberst Johannes 
Blaskowitz) with only one army, the 
First, opposite portions of the Third and 
Seventh U.S. Armies. Also controlling 
only one army, the Nineteenth , Army 
Group Oherrhein (Reichsfuehrer SS 
Heinrich Himmler) was responsible for 
holding the sector extending south to the 
Swiss border and for conducting the 
other winter counterblow, Operation 
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NORDWIND. For various reasons, 
among them the fact that an exalted 
personage of the Nazi party such as 
Himmler hardly could submit to the 
command of an army leader, Army 
Group Oberrhein was tactically inde- 
pendent, in effect, a separate theater 
command. 12 

Unusual command arrangements, 
which in this particular case would not 
last beyond mid-January, were nothing 
new on the German side. The Com- 
mander in Chief West himself, for ex- 
ample, never had been a supreme 
commander in the sense that General 
Eisenhower was. The real supreme 
commander was back in Berlin, Adolf 
Hitler. To reach Hitler, Rundstedt’s 
headquarters, OB WEST, had to go 
through a central headquarters in Berlin, 
the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht 
(OKW) , which was charged with opera- 
tions in all theaters except the east. 
(Oberkommando des Heeres — OKH — 
watched over the Eastern Front.) Jeal- 
ousies playing among the Army, Navy, 
Luftwaffe (air force) , Waffen-SS (mili- 
tary arm of the Nazi party) , and Nazi 
party political appointees further circum- 
scribed OB WEST’s authority. 13 

There could be no question as to the 
overwhelming nature of Allied strength 
as compared with what the Germans, 
fighting a three-front war, could muster 
in the west. Allied superiority in the 
west was at least 2 i/£ to 1 in artillery. 



13 Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (OKW) 
W ehrmachtfuehrungsstab (WFSt) situation maps 
for the period; Magna E. Bauer, MS # R-64, The 
Western Front in Mid-January 1945, prepared in 
OCMH to complement this volume, copy in 
OCMH. 

15 MSS # T-121, T-122, and T-123, OB WEST , 
A Study in Command (Generalleutnant Bodo Zim- 
merman, G-g, OB WEST, and other officers). 



roughly 10 to 1 in tanks, more than 3 to 
1 in aircraft, and %\/^ to 1 in troops. Nor 
could there be any question that long- 
range Allied capabilities also were im- 
mensely superior, since much of the great 
natural and industrial potential of the 
United States was untapped. German 
resources in January 1945 still were 
considerable nevertheless. If adroitly 
handled, some believed, these resources 
might enable the Germans to prolong 
the war and — should Hitler’s secret 
weapons materialize — might even re- 
verse the course of the war. 

Despite the demands of five years of 
war and saturation attacks by Allied 
bombers, German production * had 
reached a peak only in the fall of 1944. 
During September 1944, for example, 
Germany had produced 4,103 aircraft of 
all types. As late as November 1944, the 
Luftwaffe had more planes than ever 
before — 8,103 ( not counting transports) , 
of which 5,317 were operational. On 
New Year's Day 1,035 planes had taken 
to the air over the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and northern France in support of the 
Ardennes fighting. Some 25 new sub- 
marines — most equipped with a snorkel 
underwater breathing device — had been 
completed each month through the fall. 
Tank and assault gun output would stay 
at a steady monthly level of about 1,600 
from November 1944 to February 1945. 14 
A few newly developed jet-propelled air- 
craft already had appeared over the 
Western Front. In light of V-i flying 
bombs and V-2 supersonic missiles that 
had for months been bombarding British 
and Continental cities, a report that soon 

14 Magna E. Bauer, MS # R-61, Effects of the 
Ardennes Offensive: Germany’s Remaining War 
Potential, prepared to complement this volume, 
annotated copy in OCMH. 
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the Germans would possess an inter- 
continental missile was not lightly dis- 
missed. 15 

In manpower the Germans still had 
reserves on which to draw. Of a popula- 
tion within prewar boundaries of some 
80 million, close to 13 million had been 
inducted into the armed forces, of whom 
4 million had been killed, wounded, or 
captured in five years of war. Yet not 
until January 1945 would Hitler decree 
that older men up to forty-five years of 
age be shifted from industry to the 
armed forces. As late as February, eight 
new divisions would be created, pri- 
marily from youths just turned seven- 
teen. As the roles of the Navy and 
Luftwaffe declined, substantial numbers 
of their men could be transferred to the 
Army. 16 

To these points on the credit side of 
the German ledger would have to be 
added the pertinacity of the German 
leader, Adolf Hitler. Although shaken by 
an attempt on his life in the summer of 
1944 and sick from overuse of sedatives. 
Hitler in January 1945 still was a man 
of dominant personality and undiluted 
devotion to the belief that even though 
a German military victory might be im- 
possible, the war somehow could be 
brought to a favorable end. His distrust 
of nearly everybody around him had 
served to feed his conviction that he 
alone was capable of correctly estimating 
the future course of the war. He would 
tolerate no dissenting voices. 

To a varying degree, depending on in- 



15 Wesley Frauk Craven and James Lea Cate, eds., 
“The Army Air Forces in World War II,” III, 
Europe: Argument to V-E Day (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951) (Hereafter cited as 
AAF III), 84, 545, and 659. 

10 MS#R-6i (Bauer). 



dividual insight, the German soldiers 
and their leaders accepted the promises 
and assurances of their Fuehrer that, 
given time, political demarches , dissent 
among the Allies, even continued con- 
ventional military efforts, Germany 
could anticipate some kind of salvation. 
Given time alone, the Third Reich could 
develop new miracle weapons and im- 
prove existing weapons so that the 
enemy, if he could not be beaten, still 
could be forced to compromise, or else 
the “Anglo-Saxons, ” as Hitler called the 
Western Allies, might be persuaded to 
join with Germany in the war against 
bolshevism. The time to achieve all this 
could be gained only by stubborn com- 
bat. If some preferred to give up the 
fight and surrender, the great majority 
would continue the battle with determi- 
nation. 17 

It is difficult, in retrospect, to compre- 
hend how any thinking German could 
have believed genuinely in anything 
other than defeat as 1945 opened, despite 
the credits on the ledger, for entries on 
the debit side were almost overwhelming. 
North Africa, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Crete, Russia, much of the Bal- 
kans, much of Italy and Poland, parts of 
the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and even East Prussia — all had 
been lost, together with the Finnish and 
Italian allies. The nation’s three major 
industrial regions — the Ruhr, Saar, and 
Silesia — lay almost in the shadow of the 
guns of either the Western Allies or the 
Russians.. The failure in the Ardennes 
was all the more disheartening because 
so much had been expected of the cam- 
paign. The impressive numbers of air- 
craft were almost meaningless when 



*lbid. 
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measured against shortages in trained 
pilots and aviation fuel, the latter so 
lacking that few new pilots could be 
trained. Although Hitler time after time 
promised to introduce a fleet of jet- 
propelled fighters to set matters right in 
the skies, his insistence back in 1943 that 
the jet be developed not as a fighter but 
as a bomber in order to wreak revenge 
on the British had assured such a delay 
in jet fighter production that jets would 
play only a peripheral role in the war. 

Tank and assault gun production fig- 
ures also had to be considered against 
the background of fuel shortages and a 
crippled transportation system that made 
it increasingly difficult to get the weapons 
from assembly line to front line. An 
Allied air offensive against oil and trans- 
portation, for example, begun during the 
summer of 1944, had had severe reper- 
cussions in more than one segment of the 
war economy. Shipment of coal by water 
and by rail (normally 40 percent of 
traffic) had fallen from 7.4 million tons 
in August to 2.7 million tons in Decem- 
ber. Production in synthetic fuel plants, 
responsible for 90 percent of Germany’s 
aviation gasoline and 30 percent of the 
nation’s motor gasoline, had dropped 
from an average of 359,000 tons in the 
four months preceding the attacks to 
24,000 tons in September. 18 The atmos- 
phere of impending doom was further 
heightened by knowledge that even if 
the Ardennes fighting did delay another 
major Allied offensive for a month or so, 
the Russians were readying an all-out 
strike that was sure to come, if not in 
days then in weeks. 

18 The United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 
Report 3, European War, The Effects of Strategic 
Bombing on the German War Economy, 31 Octo- 
ber 1945, pp. 12-13. 



Nor was the German Army that stood 
in the east, in Italy, and in the west in 
any way comparable to the conquering 
legions of the early months of the war. 
The long, brutal campaign against the 
Russians had crippled the Army even be- 
fore Allied troops had forced their way 
ashore in Normandy. Units that at one 
time had boasted of their all-German 
“racial purity” were now laced with 
V olksdeutsche (“racial Germans” from 
border areas of adjacent countries) , and 
Hilfswillige (auxiliaries recruited from 
among Russian prisoners of war) , and 
physical standards for front-line service 
had been sharply relaxed. Many of the 
German divisions had only two infantry 
regiments of two battalions each, and 
some had only two light artillery bat- 
talions of two batteries each and one 
medium battalion. 

The Army faced a further handicap in 
the stultifying effect of a long-standing 
order from Hitler forbidding any volun- 
tary withdrawal. Having apparently 
forestalled a disastrous retreat before the 
Russian counteroffensive in front of Mos- 
cow in the winter of 1941-42 by ordering 
that positions be held even when by- 
passed or surrounded, Hitler saw a policy 
of “hold at all costs” as a panacea for 
every tactical situation. Not a single con- 
crete pillbox or bunker of the western 
border fortifications, the West Wall, was 
to be relinquished voluntarily. Hitler 
also constantly delayed granting author- 
ity for preparing rear defensive positions 
lest these serve as a magnet pulling the 
troops back. 

For all these negative factors, many 
Germans continued to believe if not in 
victory, then in a kind of nihilistic syl- 
logism which said: Quit now, and all is 
lost; hold on, and maybe something will 
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happen to help — a process of inductive 
reasoning that Allied insistence on un- 
conditional surrender may not have pro- 
moted but did nothing to dissuade. 
Already the Germans had demonstrated 
amply an ability to absorb punishment, 
to improvise, block, mend, feint, delay. 

Weapons and Equipment 

Making up approximately three- 
fourths of the total Allied force engaged 
in the last offensive, the American soldier 
was perhaps the best-paid and best-fed 
soldier of any army up to that time. Ex- 
cept for a few items of winter clothing, 
he was also as well or better clothed than 
any of his allies or his enemy. In the 
matter of armament and combat equip- 
ment, American research and production 
had served him well. On the other hand, 
his adversary possessed, qualitatively at 
least, battle-worthy equipment and an 
impressive arsenal. 19 

The basic shoulder weapon of the 
U.S. soldier was the .30-caliber Mi 
(Garand) rifle, a semiautomatic piece, 
while the German soldier employed a 
7.92-mm. (Mauser) bolt-action rifle. 
Two favorite weapons of the American 
were outgrowths of World War I, the 
.30-caliber Browning automatic rifle 
(BAR) and the .30-caliber Browning 
machine gun in both light (air-cooled) 
and heavy (water-cooled) models. The 
German soldier had no widely used 
equivalent of the BAR, depending in- 
stead on a machine pistol that the Ameri- 



19 A comprehensive study and comparison of 
American and German weapons and equipment 
will be found in Lida Mayo, The Ordnance De- 
partment: On Beachhead and Battlefront, UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Washing- 
ton, 1968). 



cans called, from an emetic sound 
attributable to a high cyclic rate of fire, 
a “burp gun.” The burp gun was similar, 
in some respects, to the U,S. Thompson 
submachine gun. The standard German 
machine gun was the Mi 942, which had 
a similarly high cyclic rate of fire. 

In the two arsenals of antitank weap- 
ons, the most effective close-range 
weapons were the German one-shot, 
shaped-charge piece called a Panzerfaust, 
and the American 2.36-inch rocket 
launcher, the bazooka. Late in the cam- 
paign the Americans would introduce a 
new antitank weapon, the recoilless rifle 
in 57- and 75-mm. models, but the war 
would end before more than a hundred 
reached the European theater. The con- 
ventional towed 57-mm. antitank gun 
most American units at this stage of the 
war had come to view as excess baggage; 
but in the defensive role in which the 
Germans would find themselves, towed 
pieces still would be used. In general, 
the basic antitank weapon was the tank 
itself or a self-propelled gun, called by 
the Americans a tank destroyer, by the 
Germans an assault gun. German assault 
guns usually were either 76- or 88-mm. 
Most American tank destroyers were 
Mio’s with 3-inch guns, though by No- 
vember substantial numbers of M36’s 
mounting a high-velocity 90-mm. piece 
had begun to arrive. Because the tank 
destroyer looked much like a tank, many 
commanders tried to employ it as a tank, 
but since it lacked heavy armor plate, the 
practice often was fatal. 

The standard American tank, the M4 
Sherman, a 33-ton medium, was rela- 
tively obsolescent. Most of the Shermans 
still mounted a short-barreled 75-mm. 
gun, which repeatedly had proved inca- 
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M4 Sherman Tank in the Ardennes 



pable of fighting German armor on 
equal terms. They plainly were out- 
gunned, not necessarily by the enemy's 
medium (Mark IV) tank but unques- 
tionably by the 50-ton Mark V (Pan- 
ther) and the 54-ton Mark VI (Tiger) , 
the latter mounting a high-velocity 88- 
mm. gun. 20 The Panther and Tiger also 
surpassed the Sherman in thickness of 
armor and width of tracks. 

Although modifications of the M4 had 
begun to reach the theater in some quan- 
tity in late fall and early winter, most 
equipped with a 76-mm. gun, some with 

20 A souped-up version of the Tiger, called the 
King Tiger or Tiger Royal, appeared in small 
numbers. 



increased armor plate, the old Sherman 
remained the basic tank. As late as the 
last week of February 1945, for example, 
less than one-third of the mediums in the 
Ninth Army were equipped with a 76- 
mm. piece. The best of the modifications 
of the M4 to reach the theater in any 
quantity was the M4A3, 76-mm. gun, 
Wet Series, familiarly known as the 
“Jumbo.” Its high-velocity gun had a 
muzzle brake, and the tank had a new 
suspension system and 23-inch steel 
tracks in place of the old i6% 6 -inch rub- 
ber block tracks. Neither a radically 
designed medium tank (the M26, 
mounting a 90-mm. gun) nor a heavy 
tank would reach the theater before the 
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end of hostilities in other than experi- 
mental numbers. 21 

The basic German mortars were of 50- 
and 81 -mm. caliber, comparable to the 
American 60- and 81-mm., but the little 
50 had fallen into disfavor as too small 
to be effective. Unlike the Americans, 
the Germans also employed heavier mor- 
tars, some up to 380-mm. The Nebel - 
werferj or “Screaming Meemie,” as the 
U.S. soldier called it, was a multiple- 
barrel 150-mm. mortar or rocket 
launcher mounted on wheels and fired 
electrically. The Americans had a simi- 
lar weapon in the 4.5-inch rocket 
launcher. 

The most widely used artillery pieces 
of both combatants were light and 
medium howitzers, German and Ameri- 
can models of which were roughly com- 
parable in caliber and performance. The 
German pieces were gun-howitzers (105- 
mm. light and 150-mm. medium) ; the 
American pieces, howitzers (105- and 
1 55-mm.) . The German infantry di- 
vision, like the American, was supposed 
to have four artillery battalions, three 
light and one medium. As was standard 
practice in the U.S. Army, additional 
artillery, some of it of larger caliber, op- 
erated under corps and army control. 

German artillery doctrine and organi- 
zation for the control and delivery of 
fire differed materially from the Ameri- 
can only in that the German organic 
divisional artillery was less well equipped 
for communication. Excellent American 
communications facilities down to bat- 

21 Cole, in The Lorraine Campaign , pages 603-04, 
and The Ardennes , pages 651-52, compares charac- 
teristics of German and U.S. tanks. See also Con- 
stance McLaughlin Green, Harry C. Thomson, and 
Peter C. Roots, The Ordnance Department: Plan- 
ning Munitions for War , UNITED STATES ARMY 
IN WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1955), ch. X. 




M4A3 Sherman Tank With 76-MM. Gun 

tery level and effective operation of fire 
direction centers permitted more ac- 
curate fire and greater concentration in a 
shorter time. Yet the shortcomings of the 
enemy in the matter of effective concen- 
trations were attributable less to deficien- 
cies of doctrine and organization than to 
shortages of ammunition and other rav- 
ages of war. Except that of the panzer 
and panzer grenadier divisions, almost 
all German artillery, for example, was at 
this stage horse-drawn. 22 

Controlling the air, the Americans 
could employ with tremendous effect ar- 
tillery spotter planes which greatly ex- 
tended the effective visual distance of 
artillery observers. A simple little mono- 
plane (L-4 or L-5) , known variously as 

22 Charles V. P. von Luttichau, Notes on German 
and U.S. Artillery, MS in OCMH; Gen. Hasso von 
Manteuffel, comments on draft MS for this volume. 
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a Piper Cub, cub, liaison plane, grass- 
hopper, or observation plane, it had 
more than proved its worth — particularly 
in counterbattery fires — long before the 
last offensive began. Although the Ger- 
mans had a similar plane — the Storck — 
overwhelming Allied air superiority had 
practically driven it from the skies. 

American artillery also gained a slight 
advantage from a supersecret fuze, called 
variously the VT (variable time) , 
POZIT, or proximity fuze, by means of 
which artillery shells exploded from ex- 
ternal influences in the air close to the 
target, an improvement on time fire. 
Long employed in antiaircraft fire but 
first used by ground artillery during the 
defensive phase of the Ardennes fighting, 
the fuze was undoubtedly effective, 
though the limited extent of its use 
could hardly justify extravagant claims 
made for it by enthusiastic scientists. 23 

Other than tanks, the German weapon 
which most impressed the American 
soldier was the “88,” an 88-mm. high- 
velocity, dual-purpose antiaircraft and 
antitank piece. So imbued with respect 
for the 88 had the American become 
from the fighting in North Africa on- 
ward that a shell from almost any high- 
velocity German weapon he attributed 
to the 88. 

In the vital field of signal communica- 
tions, the Americans held an advantage 
at tactical levels because of the inroads 
battle losses and substitute materials had 
made in the German system and because 
of widespread American use of frequency 
modulation (FM) in radio communica- 
tions. Both armies operated on the same 
theory of two networks of radio and two 
of telephone communications within the 



“Cole, The Ardennes, pp. 655-56. 



division, one for infantry or armor, one 
for artillery; but at this stage of the war 
the German system often failed to reach 
as low as company level. By use of sound- 
powered telephone, the Americans 
gained telephonic communication down 
to platoons and even squads. They also 
had a good intracompany radio system 
with the use of an amplitude modulated 
(AM) set, the SCR-536, or handie- 
talkie. 

In the offensive, radio usually served as 
the communications workhorse in for- 
ward areas. Here the Americans held 
advantages with the handie-talkie and 
with FM. One of the communications 
standbys of the war was the SCR-300, 
the walkie-talkie, an FM set of commend- 
able performance, used primarily at com- 
pany and battalion levels. German sets, 
all of which were AM, were subject to 
interference by the sheer volume of their 
own and Allied traffic. Perhaps because 
of the lack of intracompany wire or 
radio, the Germans used visual signals 
such as colored lights and pyrotechnics 
more often than did the Americans. 24 

The air support which stood behind 
the Allied armies was tremendously 
powerful. In close support of the 
ground troops were six tactical air 
commands, but also available for tacti- 
cal support were eleven groups of 
medium and light bombers (B-26 
Marauders, A-20 Havocs, and A-26 
Invaders) of the IX U.S. Bomber Com- 
mand and other mediums under British 



24 For detailed discussion of American and Ger- 
man communications, see two volumes in the series, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II: 
George R. Thompson, Dixie R. Harris, Pauline M. 
Oakes, and Dulany Terrett, The Signal Corps: The 
Test (Washington, 1957), and George R. Thomp- 
son and Dixie R. Harris, The Signal Corps: The 
Outcome (Washington, 1966). 
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control. On occasion, the devastating 
heavy bombers of the U.S. Eighth Air 
Force and the Royal Air Force Bomber 
Command were called in. Not counting 
Allied aircraft based in Italy, the Allies 
could muster more than 17,500 first- 
line combat aircraft, including approxi- 
mately 5,000 British aircraft of all types, 
6,881 U.S. bombers, and 5,002 U.S. 
fighters, plus hundreds of miscellaneous 
types for reconnaissance, liaison, and 
transport. 25 

The tactical air commands were the 
British Second Tactical Air Force, in 
support of the Second British and First 
Canadian Armies; the First French Air 
Corps, in support of the First French 
Army; and four American forces, the 
IX, XI, XIX, and XXIX Tactical Air 
Commands, in support, respectively, of 
the First, Seventh, Third, and Ninth 
Armies. All American tactical support 
aircraft — mediums and fighter-bombers 
— were a part of the Ninth Air Force 
(Maj. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg) . 

Like divisions attached to ground 
corps and armies, the number of fighter- 
bomber groups assigned to tactical air 
commands often varied, though the 
usual number was six. A group normal- 
ly had three squadrons of twenty-five 
planes each: P-$ 8 ’s (Lightnings) , P- 
47’s (Thunderbolts), P-5i’s (Mus- 
tangs) , or, in the case of night fighter 
groups, P-6Fs (Black Widows) . The 
French used American planes, while the 
basic British tactical fighters were roc- 
ket-firing Hurricanes and Typhoons. 

Requests for air support passed from 
the air support officer at division head- 



25 Army Air Forces Statistical Digest, World War 
II, with supplement, p. 156. 



quarters to the G-3 Air Section at army 
headquarters for transmission to the 
tactical air command, with an air sup- 
port officer at corps merely monitoring 
the request. Usually set up close to the 
army headquarters, the air headquarters 
ruled on the feasibility of a mission and 
assigned the proper number of aircraft 
to it. Since air targets could not always 
be anticipated, most divisions had come 
to prefer a system of “armed reconnais- 
sance flights” in which a group assigned 
to the division or corps for the day 
checked in by radio directly with the 
appropriate air support officer. Thus 
the planes could be called in as soon as 
a target appeared without the delay ^ in- 
volved in forwarding a request through 
channels. Requests for support from 
mediums had to be approved by the G- 
3 Air Section at army group head- 
quarters and took appreciably longer. 26 

In the matter of logistics, the pendu- 
lum had swung heavily to the Allied 
side. Although logistical difficulties had 
contributed in large measure to the 
Allied bog-down along the German 
border in the fall of 1944, opening of 
the great port of Antwerp in late 
November, plus the use of major ports 
in southern France, had speeded re- 
covery of the logistical apparatus. Sup- 
ply losses in the early Ardennes fighting, 
while locally painful, were no problem 
in the long run. The Germans, for their 
part, had expended carefully hoarded 
reserves in the Ardennes. Although they 
still derived some benefit from prox- 
imity to their sources of supply, they 
would find that the traditional advan- 



28 Craven and Cate, AAF III , pp. 107-37; The 
Ninth Air Force and Its Principal Commands in 
the ETO, vol. I, ch. VII, and vol. II, part 1. 
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tage of inner lines had lost some of its 
effect in the air age, 27 

Organization and Command 

With the exception of a few new divi- 
sions, the American force participating 
in the last offensive was experienced in 
the ways of battle, a thoroughly profes- 
sional force scarcely comparable to the 
unseasoned soldiery that had taken the 
field even such a short time before as 
D-day in Normandy. That the Ameri- 
cans had come fully of age had been 
amply demonstrated in the stalwart de- 
fense of the American soldier against 
the surprise onslaught in the Ardennes 
and in the swift reaction of the Ameri- 
can command. 

Having moved three months before 
from England, General Eisenhower's 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force (SHAEF Main) was 
established in Versailles with adequate 
radio and telephone communications to 
all major commands. A small tent and 
trailer camp at Gueux, near Reims, 
served the Supreme Commander as a 
forward headquarters. In addition to 
the three Allied army groups — 6th, 12 th, 
and 21 — General Eisenhower exercised 
direct command over the First Allied 
Airborne Army (Lt. Gen. Lewis H. 
Brereton) , U.S. and British tactical air 
forces, and the Communications Zone 
(Lt. Gen. John C. H. Lee) . Although 
the Allied strategic air forces operated 
directly under the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff rather than under Eisenhower, the 



27 A detailed account of logistics in the European 
theater may be found in Roland G. Ruppenthal, 
Logistical Support of the Armies I, UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Washing- 
ton, 1955) , and II (Washington, 1959) . 



Supreme Commander had first call 
upon them when he required their di- 
rect support for ground operations. 

The two American army groups rep- 
resented, in effect, a new departure in 
American military experience in that 
the only previous U.S. army group had 
existed only briefly near the end of 
World War I when General John J. 
Pershing had grouped two American 
armies under his own command. With 
little precedent as a guide, the way the 
two army group commanders, Generals 
Bradley and Devers, organized their 
headquarters and exercised command 
reflected much of their own individual 
concepts. Although both retained the 
usual "G” and Special Staff organiza- 
tion, Devers ran his army group with a 
staff of only about 600 officers and men, 
while Bradley employed double that 
number. The numbers told much 
about the way each interpreted the role 
of the army group commander: Devers 
played it loosely, leaving planning main- 
ly to his army commanders and author- 
izing his staff to seek information at 
lower levels and make changes on the 
spot. Much as when he had commanded 
the First Army, Bradley exercised much 
closer control over his army commanders 
and employed his staff in intricate, 
detailed planning. General Bradley 
after the war liked to point out that he 
had intimate foreknowledge of every 
move of his armies except in one case 
when General Patton set out on an 
operation that he came to rue. 28 

Under the American system, both 
army group and army exercised com- 
mand and logistical functions, while at 



28 Interviews, author with Bradley, 30 Jun 67, and 
Devers, 7 Dec 67. 
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the level of corps the commander was 
free of the latter. This system afforded 
the corps commander time to concen- 
trate on tactical matters and established 
the corps as a strong component in the 
command structure. Equipped with 
modern means of communication and 
transportation, the corps commander 
had regained a measure of the control 
and influence over the actions of his 
divisions that the advent of mass armies 
and rapid-fire weapons had originally 
taken away. 

The American division in World 
War II reflected an early decision to 
keep the army in the field lean, to avoid 
duplicating the powerful but ponderous 
28,000-man division that had fought in 
the trenches with Pershing. The theory 
was that if all the engineer, medical, 
transport, quartermaster, and other sup- 
port troops that were needed to meet 
any contingency were an integral part 
of the division, not only would the 
division be difficult to control and ma- 
neuver but many of the troops would 
often be idle while awaiting a call on 
the specialties for which they were 
trained. Better to let infantrymen them- 
selves double as drivers, radio operators, 
mechanics, and the like, while special- 
ized units of heavy artillery, transport, 
construction engineers, signalmen, tank 
destroyers, tanks, and other support 
could be attached as required. The 
method had the added virtue of elimi- 
nating the need for a variety of special- 
ized divisions since infantry divisions 
could be tailored by attachments to fit 
various requirements. 

Because the fighting in Europe posed 
an almost constant demand for close- 
support firepower and antitank defense, 
attachment of a tank and a tank de- 



stroyer battalion to the infantry division 
became customary, bringing the size of 
the division to about 16,000 men. 
Similarly, a separate tank destroyer 
battalion was nearly always attached to 
the armored division. 

After a first rush to create a “heavy’ ’ 
armored division comparable to the 
early German panzer division, the U.S. 
Army had scaled down the medium 
tank strength of the armored division 
from 250 to 154 and added more in- 
fantry to provide staying power. The 
new organization had dispensed with 
armored and armored infantry regi- 
ments, providing instead battalions that 
could be grouped in various “mixes” 
under combat commands. While lack- 
ing some of the shock power of the old 
heavy division, the new formation had 
proven flexible, maneuverable, and 
fully capable of meeting the German 
panzer division of 1944-45 on at least 
equal terms. Three of the heavy ar- 
mored divisions remained — the 1st in 
Italy and the 2d and 3d in Eisenhower’s 
command. 

The armored division usually oper- 
ated in three combat commands, A, B, 
and R (Reserve) , each built around a 
battalion of medium tanks and a bat- 
talion of armored infantry, with added 
increments of engineers, tank destroy- 
ers, medics, and other services plus artil- 
lery support commensurate with the 
combat command’s assignment. Thus 
each combat command was approxi- 
mately equal in power and interchange- 
able in terms of combat mission, while 
in the old heavy division Combat Com- 
mands A and B almost always bore the 
major assignments since the reserve 
consisted usually of some contingent 
pulled from either or both of the larger 
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commands to afford the commander a 
maneuver or reinforcing element. In 
both type divisions combat commands 
usually operated under an arrangement 
of two or more “task forces. ” 

Much like armor with its combat 
commands, infantry divisions almost 
always employed regimental combat 
teams. Each of the division’s three in- 
fantry regiments was supported by a 
105-mm. howitzer battalion and in- 
crements of divisional support troops 
while the division’s 155-mm. howitzer 
battalion was available for reinforcing 
fires as needed. 

The corps usually consisted of a 
minimum of three divisions — two in- 
fantry, one armored. Never did the U.S. 
Army employ an armored corps of the 
type the Germans used in early break- 
throughs in Poland and on the Western 
Front, partly because of the antipathy 
toward specialization and partly be- 
cause the American infantry division 
with a high mobility and with attached 
tanks and tank destroyers was essentially 
the equivalent to the German panzer gren- 
adier division. Thus a regular corps was 
considerably heavier in armor than the 
presence of one armored and two infantry 
divisions might otherwise indicate. The 
only specialized U.S. corps was the XVIII 
Airborne Corps, which like U.S. airborne 
divisions was destined to spend more time 
in straight ground combat than in its spe- 
cialized role. 

Heading this American force in 
Europe was a group of senior com- 
manders who had come to know each 
other intimately during the lean years 
of the small peacetime Army and who 
all had absorbed the same doctrinal 
concepts from the service schools and 
the Command and General Staff Col- 



lege. General Eisenhower and two of 
his top American subordinates, Bradley 
and Patton, had been closely associated 
in battle since the campaign in North 
Africa, and Lt. Gen. Courtney H. 
Hodges of the First Army, who had 
come to France as Bradley’s deputy in 
the First Army, and Lt. Gen. William H. 
Simpson of the Ninth Army had devel- 
oped a close command association with 
the others through the fighting of the 
fall and early winter. General Devers 
and his one American army commander, 
Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch of the 
Seventh Army, were less fully integrated 
in the command team, partly because 
they had entered the fight separately by 
way of southern France rather than Nor- 
mandy, partly because they functioned 
in a supporting role on a flank and thus 
commanded less direct attention from 
the Supreme Commander, and partly be- 
cause General Devers had not been 
Eisenhower’s selection but that of the 
Chief of Staff, General Marshall, and 
Patch had been Dever’s choice. Yet the 
military schooling and experience of 
these two was much the same as that of 
the others, and the fall and early winter 
campaigns had already produced a 
strong measure of understanding. 

A potentially divisive element was 
present in the American command in 
the person of the Third Army com- 
mander, General Patton. A charismatic 
leader, Patton was also impetuous and 
had come close on several occasions to 
summary relief. While General Eisen- 
hower had in each case decided finally 
against that discipline, Patton had sorely 
tried his patience, and as a result of 
slapping incidents involving two hos- 
pitalized soldiers in Sicily, he had 
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vowed never to elevate Patton above 
army command. Respecting Bradley, 
Patton had agreed without rancor to 
serve under Bradley, one who in North 
Africa and Sicily had been his subordi- 
nate. Aware that Patton was impetuous 
and that grim, slugging warfare tried his 
thin patience, Eisenhower and Bradley 
kept a close rein on the Third Army 
commander but so unobtrusively that 
Patton himself often thought he was 
putting things over on his superiors 
when actually they were fully informed. 
Aware also of Patton’s superior abilities 
in more fluid warfare, Eisenhower and 
Bradley consciously loosened their hold 
on the rein when breakthrough and pur- 
suit were the order of the day . 29 

In the over-all command structure, 
two other potentially abrasive elements 
were present in the persons of the 21 
Army Group commander. Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery, and the First French 
Army commander. General Jean de 
Lattre de Tassigny. Although Mont- 
gomery and de Lattre commanded 
forces considerably smaller than those 
fielded by the Americans, each was a 
dominant personality and as the senior 
field representative of one of the major 
allies sought a strong voice in command 
deliberations. Nor was either reluctant 
in the face of controversy to call in the 
persuasive force of his head of state. 

Terrain and the Front Line 

At the closest point, the Allied front 
line in early January was some twenty- 
five miles from the Ruhr industrial 
area. Although Berlin, the political 
heart of Germany, might constitute the 

29 Interviews, author with Eisenhower, 23 Jun 67; 
Bradley, 30 Jun 67; and Devers, 7 Dec 67. 



final objective of the Allied armies, the; 
Ruhr with its coal mines, blast furnaces, 
and factories, the muscle with which 
Germany waged war, was the more vital 
objective. Without the Ruhr, Ger- 
many’s case would fast become hopeless; 
taking Berlin and all other objectives 
then would be but a matter of time . 30 

No political or geographical entity, 
the Ruhr can be fairly accurately de- 
scribed as a triangle with its base along 
the east bank of the Rhine River from 
Cologne northward to Duisburg, a dis- 
tance of some thirty-five miles. One 
side of the triangle extends eastward 
from Duisburg along the Lippe River 
to Dortmund, for thirty-five to forty 
miles; the other side about the same dis- 
tance southwestward from Dortmund to 
the vicinity of Cologne along the Ruhr 
River. The region embraces major 
cities such as Essen, Duesseldorf, and 
Wuppertal. 

The trace of the front line in early 
January clearly reflected Allied preoc- 
cupation with the Ruhr as an objective 
and General Eisenhower’s broad-front 
strategy, plus the accident of the Ar- 
dennes counteroffensive. Starting at the 
Dutch islands of Noord Beveland and 
Tholen, the line followed the Maas and 
Waal Rivers eastward to Nijmegen, 
where the Allies maintained a small 
bridgehead north of the Waal, thence 
southward along the west bank of the 
Maas to Maeseyck. There the line 
turned southeastward across the Maas 
to reach the Roer River near Heinsberg, 
thence south and southwestward to the 
headwaters of the Roer at Monschau. 
The sector along the Roer — some forty 

30 SHAEF Planning Staff, Post-NEPTUNE Courses 
of Action After Capture of Lodgment Area, 
SHAEF SGS file, 381, I. 
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miles long — represented the only major 
breach of the West Wall fortifications. 

At Monschau began what was left 
of the Ardennes bulge. The line ran 
sharply southwest as far as Marche, 
some forty miles west of the German 
frontier, thence southeast to rejoin the 
frontier a few miles northwest of Trier. 
It then followed the Moselle River to 
the southern border of Luxembourg, 
there to swing east and parallel the 
Franco-German border to the vicinity 
of Sarreguemines. From there to Gamb- 
sheim on the west bank of the Rhine a 
few miles north of Strasbourg the front 
was in a state of flux as a result of the 
NORDWIND counteroffensive. A few 
miles south of Strasbourg, it again 
veered west to encompass a portion of 
Alsace still held by the Germans, called 
by Allied soldiers the Colmar pocket. 
The front line reached the Rhine again 
east of Mulhouse and followed the river 
to the Swiss border. 

The terrain immediately in front of 
the Allied positions could be divided 
into four general classifications: the 

flatlands of the Netherlands and the 
Cologne plain, crisscrossed by waterways 
and studded with towns and villages; 
the Ardennes-Eifel, a high plateau so 
deeply cut by erosion that it appears 
mountainous; the Saar-Palatinate, an- 
other plateau, sprinkled with coal mines 
and steel processing plants, separated 
from the Ardennes-Eifel by the trench 
of the Moselle; and the Vosges Moun- 
tains-Black Forest massif, two sharply 
defined mountain regions belonging to 
the same geological age but separated 
by the trench of the Rhine. 

The flatlands in the north were the 
responsibility of the First Canadian 
Army (Lt. Gen. Henry D. G. Crerar) , 



the Second British Army (Lt. Gen. Sir 
Miles C. Dempsey), and the Ninth U.S. 
Army (General Simpson) . Soon after 
the Germans had struck in the Ar- 
dennes, the Ninth Army had extended 
its boundary southward to encompass 
much of the area originally held by the 
First U.S. Army, so that the boundary 
ran in the vicinity of Monschau. With 
the exception of the western portion of 
the Netherlands, where canals, rivers, 
dikes, and deep drainage ditches sharply 
compartment the land, this region of- 
fered the best route to the primary Allied 
objective, the Ruhr. The Ninth Army 
might strike directly toward the western 
base of the Ruhr, while the British and 
Canadians crossed the Rhine and gained 
access to the north German plain, there- 
by outflanking the Ruhr and at the 
same time opening a way toward Berlin. 

The Ardennes-Eifel, with its high 
ridges, deep-cut, serpentine streams, 
and dense forests, had never been tested 
by an army moving against opposition 
from west to east except during Septem- 
ber 1944, when an American corps had 
pushed as far as the German frontier. 
Even should the Allies elect to avoid the 
Eifel as a route of major advance, that 
portion of the high plateau known as 
the Ardennes still would have to be 
cleared of the enemy. The responsibility 
belonged to General Hodges’ First 
Army, operating temporarily under the 
21 Army Group, and the Third Army 
(General Patton) . 

The Third Army’s sector, some of 
which upon the start of the Ardennes 
counteroffensive had been relinquished 
to the adjacent Seventh U.S. Army 
(General Patch) , included, in addition 
to the Ardennes, a small portion of the 
line facing the Saar-Palatinate. This 
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included the trough of the Moselle, a 
poor route of advance because it is 
narrow and meandering. That part of 
the Saar-Palatinate most open to attack 
lay opposite the Seventh Army from 
Saarlautern southeastward to the Rhine 
and encompassed two corridors leading 
northeast that have seen frequent use 
in wartime. Separated by a minor moun- 
tain chain called the Haardt, these are 
known usually as the Kaiserslautern and 
Wissembourg Gaps. Both lead to the 
Rhine near Mainz, where, after con- 
verging, they continue as one past 
Frankfurt to Kassel. 

That part of the Allied line touching 
the Rhine — from Gambsheim to a point 
above Strasbourg — was the responsibil- 
ity of the First French Army (General 
de Lattre) . From the vicinity of Stras- 
bourg the French line swung southwest 
into the most rugged terrain on the 
Western Front, the high Vosges Moun- 
tains. Rising almost like a wall from the 
Alsatian Plain, the Vosges reach a height 
of almost 5,000 feet and in winter are 
covered with deep snows. In the Vosges 
and on the plain, the German-held 
Colmar pocket measured on its periph- 
ery about 130 miles. Even after clearing 
this pocket, the French would face ter- 
rain hardly less formidable; just across 
the Rhine stands the Schwarzwald, or 
Black Forest, which guards Germany 
much as the Vosges protect France. 

All along the front, with the excep- 
tion of the Maas-Waal line in the 
Netherlands and the 40-mile gap along 
the Roer, the Germans drew strength 
from their concrete border fortifications, 
the West Wall. Construction of this 
fortified line had begun in 1936, first to 
counter France’s Maginot Line opposite 
the Saar, subsequently to protect almost 



the full length of Germany’s western 
frontier. No thin line of elaborate, self- 
contained forts like the Maginot Line, 
the West Wall was a series of more than 
3,000 relatively small, mutually sup- 
porting pillboxes or blockhouses ar- 
ranged in one or two bands, depending 
on the critical nature of the terrain. 
Either natural antitank obstacles such 
as rivers or monolithic concrete projec- 
tions called dragon’s teeth ran in front 
of the pillboxes. The strongest sectors 
of the line were around Aachen — al- 
ready breached — and in front of the 
Saar. Based on the principle of delaying 
an attacker, then ejecting him with mo- 
bile reserves, the West Wall by 1945 
had lost much of its effectiveness, both 
from a lack of reserves and from the fact 
that many of the emplacements could 
not accommodate contemporary weap- 
ons. Yet as many an Allied soldier al- 
ready had learned, concrete in almost 
any form can lend real substance to a 
defense. 31 

Before the entire Allied front would 
rest on reasonably economical natural 
obstacles, and thus before the last offen- 
sive could develop in full force, four 
matters of unfinished business in addi- 
tion to reconquest of the Ardennes re- 
mained to be dealt with. First, the 
enemy’s second winter counteroffensive, 
which had started on New Year’s Eve in 
Alsace, would have to be contained and 
any gains wiped out. Second, the ene- 
my’s hold-out position around Colmar 
would have to be erased. Third, the 
Germans would have to be driven from 
an angle formed by confluence of the 
Saar and Moselle Rivers, known as the 
Saar-Moselle triangle. And fourth, an- 

31 For a detailed description of the West Wall, 
see MacDonald, The Siegfried Line Campaign . 
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other hold-out position in the north in 
an angle formed by juncture of the Roer 
and Maas Rivers, a so-called Heinsberg 
pocket, would have to be eliminated. 

Execution of the first two tasks, both 
in Alsace, would so occupy the Seventh 
U.S. and First French Armies, operating 
under General Devers’s 6th Army 
Group, all through January and Febru- 
ary that only in March would these two 
armies be able to join the final drive. 32 
Elimination of the Saar-Moselle tri- 
angle, on the other hand, the Third 
Army would accomplish as a logical ex- 

83 Smith, The Riviera to the Rhine. 



pansion of its developing role in the last 
offensive. Meanwhile, the British would 
eliminate the Heinsberg pocket before 
their assignment in the last offensive 
came due. 

Thus the birth of the last offensive 
occurred in January in the Ardennes, 
There the First Army at last could strike 
back at the forces that had hit without 
warning in December, and there the 
Third Army might reorient its opera- 
tions away from the local objective of 
succoring Rastogne to the broader as- 
signment of pushing in the bulge and 
driving to the Rhine. 




 the  more  vital 
objective.  Without  the  Ruhr,  Ger- 
many's case  would  fast  become  hopeless; 
taking  Berlin  and  all  other  objectives 
then  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time.80 

No  political  or  geographical  entity, 
the  Ruhr  can  be  fairly  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  triangle  with  its  base  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  River  from 
Cologne  northward  to  Duisburg,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  thirty-five  miles.  One 
side  of  the  triangle  extends  eastward 
from  Duisburg  along  the  Lippe  River 
to  Dortmund,  for  thirty-five  to  forty 
miles;  the  other  side  about  the  same  dis- 
tance southwestward  from  Dortmund  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cologne  along  the  Ruhr 
River.  The  region  embraces  major 
cities  such  as  Essen,  Duesseldorf,  and 
Wuppertal. 

The  trace  of  the  front  line  in  early 
January  clearly  reflected  Allied  preoc- 
cupation with  the  Ruhr  as  an  objective 
and  General  Eisenhower's  broad-front 
strategy,  plus  the  accident  of  the  Ar- 
dennes counteroffensive.  Starting  at  the 
Dutch  islands  of  Noord  Beveland  and 
Tholen,  the  line  followed  the  Maas  and 
Waal  Rivers  eastward  to  Nijmegen, 
where  the  Allies  maintained  a  small 
bridgehead  north  of  the  Waal,  thence 
southward  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Maas  to  Maeseyck.  There  the  line 
turned  southeastward  across  the  Maas 
to  reach  the  Roer  River  near  Heinsberg, 
thence  south  and  southwestward  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Roer  at  Monschau. 
The  sector  along  the  Roer — some  forty 

30  SHAEF  Planning  Staff,  Post-NEPTUNE  Courses 
of  Action  After  Capture  of  Lodgment  Area, 
SHAEF  SGS  file,  381,  I. 
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miles  long — represented  the  only  major 
breach  of  the  West  Wall  fortifications. 

At  Monschau  began  what  was  left 
of  the  Ardennes  bulge.  The  line  ran 
sharply  southwest  as  far  as  Marche, 
some  forty  miles  west  of  the  German 
frontier,  thence  southeast  to  rejoin  the 
frontier  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Trier. 
It  then  followed  the  Moselle  River  to 
the  southern  border  of  Luxembourg, 
there  to  swing  east  and  parallel  the 
Franco-German  border  to  the  vicinity 
of  Sarreguemines.  From  there  to  Gamb- 
sheim  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  a 
few  miles  north  of  Strasbourg  the  front 
was  in  a  state  of  flux  as  a  result  of  the 
NORDWIND  counteroffensive.  A  few 
miles  south  of  Strasbourg,  it  again 
veered  west  to  encompass  a  portion  of 
Alsace  still  held  by  the  Germans,  called 
by  Allied  soldiers  the  Colmar  pocket. 
The  front  line  reached  the  Rhine  again 
east  of  Mulhouse  and  followed  the  river 
to  the  Swiss  border. 

The  terrain  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Allied  positions  could  be  divided 
into  four  general  classifications:  the 
flatlands  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Cologne  plain,  crisscrossed  by  waterways 
and  studded  with  towns  and  villages; 
the  Ardennes-Eifel,  a  high  plateau  so 
deeply  cut  by  erosion  that  it  appears 
mountainous;  the  Saar-Palatinate,  an- 
other plateau,  sprinkled  with  coal  mines 
and  steel  processing  plants,  separated 
from  the  Ardennes-Eifel  by  the  trench 
of  the  Moselle;  and  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains-Black Forest  massif,  two  sharply 
defined  mountain  regions  belonging  to 
the  same  geological  age  but  separated 
by  the  trench  of  the  Rhine. 

The  flatlands  in  the  north  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  First  Canadian 
Army  (Lt.  Gen.  Henry  D.  G.  Crerar) , 


the  Second  British  Army  (Lt.  Gen.  Sir 
Miles  C.  Dempsey) ,  and  the  Ninth  U.S. 
Army  (General  Simpson) .  Soon  after 
the  Germans  had  struck  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, the  Ninth  Army  had  extended 
its  boundary  southward  to  encompass 
much  of  the  area  originally  held  by  the 
First  U.S.  Army,  so  that  the  boundary 
ran  in  the  vicinity  of  Monschau.  With 
the  exception  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  Netherlands,  where  canals,  rivers, 
dikes,  and  deep  drainage  ditches  sharply 
compartment  the  land,  this  region  of- 
fered the  best  route  to  the  primary  Allied 
objective,  the  Ruhr.  The  Ninth  Army 
might  strike  directly  toward  the  western 
base  of  the  Ruhr,  while  the  British  and 
Canadians  crossed  the  Rhine  and  gained 
access  to  the  north  German  plain,  there- 
by outflanking  the  Ruhr  and  at  the 
same  time  opening  a  way  toward  Berlin. 

The  Ardennes-Eifel,  with  its  high 
ridges,  deep-cut,  serpentine  streams, 
and  dense  forests,  had  never  been  tested 
by  an  army  moving  against  opposition 
from  west  to  east  except  during  Septem- 
ber 1944,  when  an  American  corps  had 
pushed  as  far  as  the  German  frontier. 
Even  should  the  Allies  elect  to  avoid  the 
Eifel  as  a  route  of  major  advance,  that 
portion  of  the  high  plateau  known  as 
the  Ardennes  still  would  have  to  be 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  The  responsibility 
belonged  to  General  Hodges'  First 
Army,  operating  temporarily  under  the 
21  Army  Group,  and  the  Third  Army 
(General  Patton) . 

The  Third  Army's  sector,  some  of 
which  upon  the  start  of  the  Ardennes 
counteroffensive  had  been  relinquished 
to  the  adjacent  Seventh  U.S.  Army 
(General  Patch) ,  included,  in  addition 
to  the  Ardennes,  a  small  portion  of  the 
line  facing  the  Saar-Palatinate.  This 
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included  the  trough  of  the  Moselle,  a 
poor  route  of  advance  because  it  is 
narrow  and  meandering.  That  part  of 
the  Saar-Palatinate  most  open  to  attack 
lay  opposite  the  Seventh  Army  from 
Saarlautern  southeastward  to  the  Rhine 
and  encompassed  two  corridors  leading 
northeast  that  have  seen  frequent  use 
in  wartime.  Separated  by  a  minor  moun- 
tain chain  called  the  Haardt,  these  are 
known  usually  as  the  Kaiserslautern  and 
Wissernbourg  Gaps.  Both  lead  to  the 
Rhine  near  Mainz,  where,  after  con- 
verging, they  continue  as  one  past 
Frankfurt  to  Kassel. 

That  part  of  the  Allied  line  touching 
the  Rhine — from  Gambsheim  to  a  point 
above  Strasbourg — was  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  First  French  Army  (General 
de  Lattre) .  From  the  vicinity  of  Stras- 
bourg the  French  line  swung  southwest 
into  the  most  rugged  terrain  on  the 
Western  Front,  the  high  Vosges  Moun- 
tains. Rising  almost  like  a  wall  from  the 
Alsatian  Plain,  the  Vosges  reach  a  height 
of  almost  5,000  feet  and  in  winter  are 
covered  with  deep  snows.  In  the  Vosges 
and  on  the  plain,  the  German-held 
Colmar  pocket  measured  on  its  periph- 
ery about  130  miles.  Even  after  clearing 
this  pocket,  the  French  would  face  ter- 
rain hardly  less  formidable;  just  across 
the  Rhine  stands  the  Schwarzwald,  or 
Black  Forest,  which  guards  Germany 
much  as  the  Vosges  protect  France. 

All  along  the  front,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Maas-Waal  line  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  40-mile  gap  along 
the  Roer,  the  Germans  drew  strength 
from  their  concrete  border  fortifications, 
the  West  Wall.  Construction  of  this 
fortified  line  had  begun  in  1936,  first  to 
counter  France's  Maginot  Line  opposite 
the  Saar,  subsequently  to  protect  almost 


the  full  length  of  Germany's  western 
frontier.  No  thin  line  of  elaborate,  self- 
contained  forts  like  the  Maginot  Line, 
the  West  Wall  was  a  series  of  more  than 
3,000  relatively  small,  mutually  sup- 
porting pillboxes  or  blockhouses  ar- 
ranged in  one  or  two  bands,  depending 
on  the  critical  nature  of  the  terrain. 
Either  natural  antitank  obstacles  such 
as  rivers  or  monolithic  concrete  projec- 
tions called  dragon's  teeth  ran  in  front 
of  the  pillboxes.  The  strongest  sectors 
of  the  line  were  around  Aachen — al- 
ready breached — and  in  front  of  the 
Saar.  Based  on  the  principle  of  delaying 
an  attacker,  then  ejecting  hira  with  mo- 
bile reserves,  the  West  Wall  by  1945 
had  lost  much  of  its  effectiveness,  both 
from  a  lack  of  reserves  and  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  emplacements  could 
not  accommodate  contemporary  weap- 
ons. Yet  as  many  an  Allied  soldier  al- 
ready had  learned,  concrete  in  almost 
any  form  can  lend  real  substance  to  a 
defense.31 

Before  the  entire  Allied  front  would 
rest  on  reasonably  economical  natural 
obstacles,  and  thus  before  the  last  offen- 
sive could  develop  in  full  force,  four 
matters  of  unfinished  business  in  addi- 
tion to  reconquest  of  the  Ardennes  re- 
mained to  be  dealt  with.  First,  the 
enemy's  second  winter  counteroffensive, 
which  had  started  on  New  Year's  Eve  in 
Alsace,  would  have  to  be  contained  and 
any  gains  wiped  out.  Second,  the  ene- 
my's hold-out  position  around  Colmar 
would  have  to  be  erased.  Third,  the 
Germans  would  have  to  be  driven  from 
an  angle  formed  by  confluence  of  the 
Saar  and  Moselle  Rivers,  known  as  the 
Saar-Moselle  triangle.  And  fourth,  an- 

31  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  West  Wall, 
see  MacDonald,  The  Siegfried  Line  Campaign. 
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other  hold-out  position  in  the  north  in 
an  angle  formed  by  juncture  of  the  Roer 
and  Maas  Rivers,  a  so-called  Heinsberg 
pocket,  would  have  to  be  eliminated. 

Execution  of  the  first  two  tasks,  both 
in  Alsace,  would  so  occupy  the  Seventh 
U.S.  and  First  French  Armies,  operating 
under  General  Devers's  6th  Army 
Group,  all  through  January  and  Febru- 
ary that  only  in  March  would  these  two 
armies  be  able  to  join  the  final  drive.32 
Elimination  of  the  Saar-Moselle  tri- 
angle, on  the  other  hand,  the  Third 
Army  would  accomplish  as  a  logical  ex- 

w  Smith,  The  Riviera  to  the  Rhine. 


pansion  of  its  developing  role  in  the  last 
offensive.  Meanwhile,  the  British  would 
eliminate  the  Heinsberg  pocket  before 
their  assignment  in  the  last  offensive 
came  due. 

Thus  the  birth  of  the  last  offensive 
occurred  in  January  in  the  Ardennes. 
There  the  First  Army  at  last  could  strike 
back  at  the  forces  that  had  hit  without 
warning  in  December,  and  there  the 
Third  Army  might  reorient  its  opera- 
tions away  from  the  local  objective  of 
succoring  Bastogne  to  the  broader  as- 
signment of  pushing  in  the  bulge  and 
driving  to  the  Rhine. 


CHAPTER  II 


Victory  in  the  Ardennes 


"If  you  go  into  that  death-trap  of  the 
Ardennes,"  General  Charles  Louis  Marie 
Lanzerac  reputedly  told  a  fellow  French 
officer  in  1914,  "you  will  never  come 
out." 1  This  remark  for  a  long  time 
typified  the  attitude  of  the  French  and 
their  allies  toward  the  Ardennes.  It  was 
a  region  to  be  avoided. 

For  centuries  before  1914,  warfare, 
like  commerce,  had  skirted  the  Ar- 
dennes to  north  or  south;  yet  at  the  start 
of  the  Great  War,  Helmuth  von  Moltke, 
under  influence  of  the  Schlieffen  Plan, 
had  sent  three  armies  totaling  almost  a 
million  men  directly  through  the  Ar- 
dennes. Although  not  constituting  the 
German  main  effort,  these  armies  con- 
tributed to  it  by  outflanking  hasty  Allied 
attempts  to  form  a  line  against  the  main 
blow  on  the  Belgian  plain.  In  1940, 
expecting  a  repetition  of  the  1914 
maneuver,  the  French  had  entrusted 
defense  of  the  Ardennes  to  reserve  divi- 
sions while  concentrating  their  battle- 
worthy  forces  across  the  gateway  to  the 
plain.  That  had  led  to  breakthrough  by 
panzer  columns  at  Sedan  and  Dinant. 

Although  made  against  scattered  op- 
position consisting  sometimes  of  nothing 
more  imposing  than  horse  cavalry,  these 
speedy   German   conquests   tended  to 


obscure  the  fact  that  the  Ardennes  is  a 
major  barrier  presenting  the  most  rug- 
ged face  of  any  terrain  from  the  Vosges 
Mountains  to  the  North  Sea.  While  the 
highest  elevations  are  less  than  2,500 
feet  above  sea  level,  deep  and  meander- 
ing defiles  cut  by  myriad  creeks  and 
small  rivers  sharply  restrict  and  canalize 
movement  either  along  or  across  the 


1  For  details  on  the  military  history  and  terrain 
of  the  Ardennes,  see  Charles  B.  MacDonald,  "The 
Neglected  Ardennes,"  Military  Review,  Vol.  43,  No. 
4  (April  1963),  pp.  74-89. 


grain  of  the  land.  (Map  II) 

Properly  a  part  of  a  vast,  high  plateau 
lying  mostly  inside  Germany,  the  Ar- 
dennes and  its  contiguous  region,  the 
Eifel,  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
plateau  by  the  accidents  of  the  Moselle 
and  Rhine  Rivers.  The  Ardennes  and 
Eifel  are  divided  only  by  the  artificial 
barrier  of  an  international  frontier.  It 
was  back  across  this  frontier  into  the 
casemates  of  the  West  Wall  and  the  for- 
ests cloaking  them  that  the  Allies  had  to 
drive  the  Germans  before  victory  in  the 
Ardennes  might  be  consummated  and 
the  final  offensive  in  Europe  begun  in 
earnest. 

The  Ardennes  encompasses  all  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  that  part  of 
southern  and  eastern  Belgium  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  gorge  of 
the  Meuse  River,  and  a  small  portion 
of  northern  France.  It  can  be  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  smaller  Low 
Ardennes  in  the  northwest,  into  which 
the  winter  counteroffensive  had  achieved 
only  minor  penetration,  and  the  High 
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or  True  Ardennes  in  the  northeast, 
center,  and  south,  covering  some  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  region. 

Stretching  westward  from  the  German 
frontier  in  something  of  the  shape  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  the  High  Ardennes 
encompasses  in  its  northern  angle  a 
marshy  ridgeline  near  Spa  and  Malmedy 
called  the  Hohe  Venn  or  Hautes  Fanges, 
meaning  high  marshland.  The  highest 
point  in  the  Ardennes  is  here  (2,276 
feet)  .  Southwest  of  the  Hohe  Venn  along 
the  northwestern  edge  of  the  triangle  is 
another  stretch  of  high,  marshy  ground 
containing  the  headwaters  of  three  pic- 
turesque rivers,  the  Plateau  des  Tailles. 
The  central  portion  of  the  triangle, 
around  Bastogne  and  Neufchateau,  is 
high  but  less  sharply  incised  than  other 
portions.  In  the  southwestern  corner 
stands  the  Foret  des  Ardennes,  or  Ar- 
dennes Forest,  a  name  which  Americans 
with  a  penchant  for  generalized  inaccu- 
racy gave  to  the  entire  region  of  the 
Ardennes.  Across  the  border  in  Luxem- 
bourg lies  sharply  convoluted  terrain 
that  the  natives  with  an  eye  toward  tour- 
ism call  la  Petite  Suisse  or  Little  Swit- 
zerland. 

A  picture-postcard  pastoral  region 
marked  by  few  towns  with  populations 
of  more  than  a  few  thousand,  the 
Ardennes  nevertheless  has  an  extensive 
network  of  improved  roads  knotted  to- 
gether at  critical  points  such  as  Bas- 
togne and  St.  Vith,  the  latter  in  the 
northeast  close  to  the  German  border. 
Like  the  general  lay  of  the  land,  the 
major  roads  favor  military  movement 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  or  the  re- 
verse. By  holding  fast  in  front  of  the 
Hohe  Venn,  American  troops  in  De- 
cember 1944  had  denied  the  Germans 
roads  in  the  north  with  more  favorable 


orientation  toward  the  German  goal  of 
Antwerp,  forcing  them  into  an  all-out 
fight  for  Bastogne  and  roads  emanating 
from  that  town  to  the  northwest.  As  the 
Americans  headed  back  toward  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  the  orientation  of  the 
roadnet  would  afford  some  advantage. 

In  plunging  out  of  the  Eifel,  the  Ger- 
mans had  attained  their  deepest  pene- 
tration on  Christmas  Eve  when  armored 
spearheads  got  within  four  miles  of  the 
Meuse  River.  The  bulge  in  American 
lines  reached  a  maximum  depth  of  not 
quite  sixty  miles.  At  the  base,  the  bulge 
extended  from  near  Monschau  in  the 
north  to  the  vicinity  of  Echternach  in 
the  south,  just  under  fifty  miles.  It  en- 
compassed much  of  Little  Switzerland, 
the  Plateau  des  Tailles,  and  some  of  the 
more  open  highland  around  Bastogne; 
but  it  fell  short  of  the  two  vital  objec- 
tives, the  Meuse  and  the  Hohe  Venn. 

American  offensive  reaction  to  the 
German  blow  had  begun  even  before  the 
penetration  reached  its  high-water  mark. 
As  early  as  dawn  of  22  December  one 
division  of  the  Third  Army  had  opened 
limited  objective  attacks  to  stabilize  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  bulge  near  its 
base  while  an  entire  corps  began  a  drive 
toward  Bastogne.  On  Christmas  Day  an 
armored  division  of  the  First  Army  had 
wiped  out  the  spearhead  near  the  Meuse. 

As  General  Eisenhower  on  19  Decem- 
ber had  met  with  his  top  subordinates  to 
plan  opening  countermoves,  the  obvious 
method  was  to  attack  simultaneously 
from  north  and  south  to  saw  off  the  pene- 
tration at  its  base  close  along  the  Ger- 
man border;  but  several  considerations 
denied  this  approach.  Still  heavily  in- 
volved trying  to  prevent  expansion  of 
the  bulge  to  north  and  northwest,  the 
First  Army  was  in  no  position  yet  to  hit 
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the  northern  flank.  Nor  could  the  Third 
Army,  which  had  to  provide  the  troops 
for  striking  the  southern  flank,  make 
available  immediately  enough  divisions 
to  do  more  than  stabilize  the  southern 
flank  and  possibly  relieve  Bastogne.  Be- 
cause Bastogne  was  the  key  to  the  road- 
net  not  only  to  the  northwest  but  to 
southwest  and  south  as  well,  and  since 
nobody  knew  for  sure  at  the  time  which 
way  the  Germans  wanted  to  go,  the  need 
to  hold  Bastogne  never  came  into  ques- 
tion.2 

This  early  commitment  to  relieving 
and  reinforcing  Bastogne  in  large  meas- 
ure dictated  the  way  the  Allied  command 
would  go  about  eliminating  the  penetra- 
tion, a  drive  to  squeeze  the  bulge  at  its 
waist  rather  than  its  base,  then  a  turn  to 
push  in  what  was  left.  It  was  a  conserva- 
tive approach  but  one  necessitated,  at 
least  in  the  opening  moves,  by  the  sur- 
prise, early  success,  and  persisting 
strength  of  the  German  assault. 

Yet  once  Bastogne  was  relieved  on  the 
26th,  the  way  was  open  for  another  solu- 
tion, the  classic  though  venturesome 
maneuver  for  eliminating  a  deep  pene- 
tration, cutting  it  off  at  its  base.  This  the 
Third  Army  commander,  General  Pat- 
ton,  proposed,  a  drive  by  his  army  north 
and  northeast  from  Luxembourg  City 
into  a  westward-protruding  portion  of 
the  Eifel  to  link  with  a  complementary 
thrust  by  the  First  Army  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pruem,  a  road  center  a  little  over  ten 
miles  inside  Germany,  southeast  of  St. 
Vith.3 

Although  Patton's  opposite  on  the 


2  For  an  account  of  early  decisions,  see  Cole,  The 
Ardennes,  pp.  487-88,  509—10. 

3  Cole,  The  Ardennes,  pp.  610-13,  provides  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  deliberations.  See  also 
Pogue,  The  Supreme  Command,  pp.  383,  393. 


north  flank,  General  Hodges  of  the  First 
Army,  agreed  with  this  approach  in  prin- 
ciple, he  advised  against  it  because  he 
deemed  the  roadnet  close  to  the  border 
in  the  north  inadequate  to  sustain  the 
large  force,  heavy  in  armor,  that  would 
be  necessary  for  the  cleaving  blow  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  amputation.  Nor  did 
the  12th  Army  Group  commander,  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  endorse  it.  Bradley  was 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  winter 
weather,  both  on  the  counterattack  itself 
and  on  air  support,  and  of  the  inhos- 
pitable terrain.  He  was  worried  too 
about  a  lack  of  reserves.  Already  the  6th 
Army  Group  had  extended  its  lines  dan- 
gerously to  release  the  bulk  of  the  Third 
Army  for  the  fight  in  the  Ardennes. 
Although  the  matter  of  reserves  might 
have  been  remedied  by  greater  commit- 
ment of  British  troops,  the  British  com- 
mander who  also  controlled  the  First 
U.S.  Army,  Field  Marshal  Montgomery, 
wanted  to  avoid  major  realignment  of 
British  forces  lest  it  unduly  delay  return 
to  the  scheduled  main  effort  in  the  north 
against  the  Ruhr. 

On  28  December  General  Eisenhower 
met  with  Montgomery  to  plot  the  role 
of  the  First  Army  in  the  offensive.  Al- 
ready in  hand  was  General  Bradley's 
view  that  the  Third  Army  should  strike 
not  at  the  base  of  the  bulge  but  from 
Bastogne  generally  northeast  toward  St. 
Vith.  As  formulated  after  earlier  conver- 
sations with  General  Hodges  and  corps 
commanders  of  the  First  Army,  Mont- 
gomery's decision  was  for  the  First  Army 
to  link  with  the  Third  Army  at  Houf- 
falize,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Bastogne, 
then  broaden  the  attack  to  drive  gener- 
ally east  on  St.  Vith.  Noting  that  he  was 
moving  British  units  against  the  tip  of 
the  bulge  to  assist  the  First  Army  to  con- 
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centrate,  Montgomery  indicated  that  the 
attack  was  to  begin  within  a  day  or  two 
of  the  New  Year. 

As  the  old  year  neared  an  end  and  the 
two  American  armies  prepared  their  of- 
fensives, this  was  the  picture  around  the 
periphery  of  the  German  penetration: 

From  a  point  north  of  Monschau 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  First 
and  Ninth  Armies,  the  sector  of  the  V 
Corps  (Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  T.  Gerow) 
extended  southward  as  far  as  Elsenborn, 
thereby  encompassing  high  ground  serv- 
ing as  an  outpost  for  the  Hohe  Venn, 
then  swung  west  along  a  deep-cut  creek 
to  Waimes,  where  V  Corps  responsibility 
yielded  to  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
(Maj.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway)  .  The 
line  continued  to  follow  the  creek 
through  Malmedy  to  Stavelot,  thence 
along  the  Ambleve  River  for  a  mile  or 
two  to  Trois  Ponts.  At  that  point,  the 
forward  trace  extended  cross-country  to 
the  southwest  along  no  clearly  defined 
feature.  Where  it  cut  across  the  Lienne 
River  near  Bra,  the  sector  of  the  VII 
Corps  (Maj.  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins) 
began.  The  VII  Corps  line  extended 
southwest  across  the  Bastogne-Liege 
highway  to  the  Ourthe  River  near 
Hotton. 

The  Ourthe  was,  temporarily,  the 
First  Army's  right  boundary.  On  the 
other  side  Field  Marshal  Montgomery 
had  inserted  under  his  direct  command 
contingents  of  the  30  British  Corps.  Run- 
ning from  the  Meuse  south  of  Dinant 
generally  eastward  to  Houffalize,  the 
boundary  between  the  21  and  12  th  Army 
Groups  split  the  bulge  roughly  in  half. 

From  the  army  group  boundary  south- 
east to  St.  Hubert,  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Bastogne,  no  formal  line  existed.  Patrols 
of  an  American  regiment  hard  hit  early 


in  the  fighting,  a  reconnaissance  squad- 
ron, and  a  French  parachute  battalion 
covered  the  sector,  while  a  fresh  Ameri- 
can airborne  division  backed  it  up  from 
positions  along  the  Meuse.  The  sector 
was  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  VIII 
Corps  (Maj.  Gen.  Troy  H.  Middleton) , 
the  corps  that  had  been  hardest  hit  by 
the  opening  blows  of  the  counteroffen- 
sive.  Serving  at.  this  point  under  the 
Third  Army,  the  main  body  of  the  VIII 
Corps  was  located  between  St.  Hubert 
and  Bastogne. 

In  the  sector  of  the  VIII  Corps,  at 
Bastogne  itself,  and  southeast  of  the 
town,  the  front  was  in  a  state  of  flux  be- 
cause here  General  Patton  had  begun 
opening  moves  in  his  part  of  the  offen- 
sive two  days  before  the  New  Year. 
Charged  with  reaching  the  First  Army 
at  Houffalize,  the  VIII  Corps  was  to  pass 
to  the  west  of  Bastogne,  then  swing 
northeast  on  Houffalize.  East  and  south- 
east of  Bastogne,  the  III  Corps  (Maj. 
Gen.  John  Millikin)  was  to  broaden  to 
the  east  the  corridor  its  armor  had  forged 
into  the  town,  then  continue  northeast 
toward  St.  Vith.  Holding  the  south  flank 
of  the  bulge  generally  along  the  Sure 
River  east  to  the  German  border,  the 
XII  Corps  (Maj.  Gen.  Manton  S.  Eddy) 
was  to  join  the  offensive  later.4 

That  these  opening  blows  by  the 
Third  Army  collided  head  on  with  a 
major  German  effort  to  sever  the  corri- 
dor into  Bastogne,  again  encircle  the 
town,  and  take  it,  contributed  to  the 
fluid  situation  prevailing  there.  Night 
was  falling  on  the  second  day  of  the  new 
year  before  the  Americans  around  Bas- 
togne could  claim  that  they  had  parried 

4  A  detailed  account  of  the  first  four  days  of  the 
Third  Army's  offensive  is  provided  in  Cole,  The 
Ardennes,  ch.  XXIV. 
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what  would  turn  out  to  be  the  stronger 
of  two  final  German  blows  aimed  at 
seizing  the  town. 

German  dispositions  within  the  bulge 
reflected  the  broad  pattern  shaped  by 
early  stages  of  the  counteroffensive,  plus 
the  recent  emphasis  on  taking  Bastogne. 
Three  infantry  divisions  on  the  south 
wing  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  (General  der 
Infanterie  Gustav  von  Zangen)  opposed 
the  V  Corps  in  the  angle  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  bulge.  The  Sixth  Panzer 
Army  (Generaloberst  der  Waffen-SS 
Josef  "Sepp"  Dietrich) ,  comprising  six 
divisions,  opposed  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  and  the  VII  Corps.  Opposite  the 
British  in  the  tip  of  the  bulge  and  part 
of  the  VIII  Corps  were  contingents  of 
three  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army 
(General  der  Panzertruppen  Hasso  von 
Manteuffel) ,  while  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts to  capture  Bastogne  the  bulk  of 
that  army — nine  other  divisions  and  a 
special  armored  brigade — was  concen- 
trated around  Bastogne  and  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town.  The  remainder  of  the 
southern  flank  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Seventh  Army  (General  der  Panzer- 
truppen Erich  Brandenberger) ,  whose 
five  divisions  and  several  separate  units 
of  battalion  or  Kampfgruppe  (task 
force)  size  extended  the  line  to  the 
border  near  Echternach  and  southward 
along  the  frontier  as  far  as  the  Moselle.5 

The  First  Army's  Attack 

As  finally  determined  by  Field  Mar- 
shal Montgomery,  the  First  Army's  attack 
was  to  begin  on  3  January.  Since  the 
troops  around  Bastogne  had  stopped  a 
major  German  effort  to  take  that  town 

s  Situation  Map,  OKW/WFSt  Op  (H)  West  (3), 
4  Jan  45. 


late  on  2  January,  the  Third  Army  might 
be  able  to  renew  its  offensive  in  earnest 
on  the  same  day. 

A  veteran  force  that  had  come  ashore 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  liberated 
Paris,  and  penetrated  the  West  Wall 
around  Aachen,  the  First  Army  on  the 
eve  of  resuming  the  offensive  contained 
thirteen  divisions.  Included  were  three 
armored  divisions,  one  of  which  had 
been  badly  mauled  in  a  heroic  defense 
of  St.  Vith  and  two  of  which  had  given 
as  good  as  they  took  in  later  stages  of  the 
Ardennes  fight.  These  two  were  old-style 
heavy  divisions,  the  2d  and  3d.  A  loan  of 
200  British  Shermans  had  helped  replace 
tank  losses  incurred  in  the  December 
fighting,  and  all  except  a  few  files  had 
been  filled  in  infantry  ranks. 

A  calm — almost  taciturn — infantry- 
man, General  Hodges  had  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  in  Normandy 
when  General  Bradley  had  moved  up  to 
army  group.  Shaken  in  the  early  days  of 
the  counteroffensive  by  what  had  hap- 
pened to  his  troops,  Hodges  had  come 
back  strong  in  a  manner  that  drew  praise 
from  his  British  superior,  Montgomery. 
Reflecting  both  Bradley's  interest  and  his 
own,  Hodges'  staff  was  heavy  on  infantry- 
men, including  the  chief  of  staff,  Maj. 
Gen.  William  G.  Kean.  Two  of  the  three 
corps  commanders  then  under  the  army, 
Generals  Gerow  and  Collins,  had  long 
been  members  of  the  First  Army's  team, 
and  both  enjoyed  a  close  rapport  with 
Hodges. 

The  burden  of  the  First  Army's  attack 
was  to  fall  on  General  Collins's  VII 
Corps,  which  Montgomery  had  been 
carefully  hoarding  since  early  in  the 
counteroffensive  for  just  such  a  role. 
General  Hodges  directed  this  corps  to  ad- 
vance generally  southeast  between  the 
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Ourthe  and  Lienne  Rivers  to  seize  for- 
ward slopes  of  the  high  marshland  of 
the  Plateau  des  Tailles,  which  command 
the  town  of  Houffalize.  General  Ridg- 
way's  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  meanwhile 
was  to  advance  its  right  flank  to  conform 
with  progress  of  the  VII  Corps  while 
Gerow's  V  Corps  held  in  place.  Parts  of 
two  British  divisions  were  to  push  in  the 
bulge  from  the  west,  eventually  to  be 
pinched  out  short  of  Houffalize  by  the 
converging  First  and  Third  Armies.0 

Heavily  reinforced,  the  VII  Corps  con- 
tained almost  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
including  the  two  armored  divisions, 
three  infantry  divisions,  and  twelve  field 
artillery  battalions  in  addition  to  divi- 
sional artillery.  Each  infantry  division 
had  the  normal  attachments  of  a  medi- 
um tank  battalion  and  a  tank  destroyer 
battalion. 

Two  of  the  infantry  divisions,  the  75th 
and  84th,  held  a  14-mile  corps  front  ex- 
tending from  the  vicinity  of  Bra  south- 
westward  to  the  Ourthe  near  Hotton.  In 
an  attempt  to  trap  those  German  troops 
still  in  the  tip  of  the  bulge,  General  Col- 
lins planned  to  open  the  attack  with  his 
two  powerful  armored  divisions  in  hope 
of  a  swift  penetration  across  the  high 
marshland  to  his  objective  twelve  miles 
to  the  southeast.  As  the  armor  passed 
through  the  infantry  line,  the  84th  Di- 
vision was  to  follow  the  2d  Armored 
Division  to  mop  up  while  the  83d  In- 
fantry Division  did  the  same  for  the  3d 
Armored.  The  75th  Division  was  to  pass 
into  corps  reserve.7 

The  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation 


6  FUSA  Ltr  of  Instrs,  1  Jan  45,  FUSA  Ltrs  of  In- 
strs  file,  Jan  45;  First  Army  Rpt  of  Opns,  1  Aug 
44-22  Feb  45,  pp.  126-27. 

'VII  Corps  FO  14,  2  Jan  45,  VII  Corps  FO  file, 
Jan  45. 
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by  the  VII  Corps  G-2,  Col.  Leslie  D. 
Carter,  was  basically  correct.  First  con- 
cern of  the  Germans,  Colonel  Carter 
believed,  was  Bastogne.  Until  the  south 
flank  could  be  stabilized  there,  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  west  were  liable  to  entrap- 
ment. A  number  of  divisions  that  earlier 
had  fought  the  VII  Corps  had  moved 
south  to  help  at  Bastogne,  their  de- 
parture leaving  Sixth  Panzer  Army  a 
blunted  residue  of  what  had  once  been 
the  steel  skewer  of  the  counteroffensive. 
Of  the  panzer  army's  six  remaining  di- 
visions, three  under  the  //  SS  Panzer 
Corps  (General  der  Waffen-SS  Willi 
Bittrich)  confronted  the  VII  Corps:  the 
12th  Volks  Grenadier  Division  opposite 
the  left  wing  of  the  corps,  the  560th 
Volks  Grenadier  Division  in  the  center, 
and  the  2d  SS  Panzer  Division  opposite 
the  right  wing.  First-line  German  units, 
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these  divisions  had  taken  sizable  losses 
during  the  counteroffensive;  strengths 
varied  from  2,500  men  in  the  560th  to 
6,000  in  the  panzer  division.  Preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Bastogne  sector  and  with 
the  new  counteroffensive  (NORD- 
WIND)  in  Alsace  would  restrict  se- 
verely, Colonel  Carter  noted,  the  reserves 
that  might  oppose  the  American  attack.8 

What  Colonel  Carter  could  not  know 
was  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  First 
Army's  attacks,  German  field  command- 
ers were  conceding  defeat,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  broad  objectives  of  the 
counteroffensive,  which  as  early  as 
Christmas  Eve  they  had  come  to  accept, 
but  also  of  the  limited  objective  of  taking 
Bastogne.  The  failure  to  sever  the 
American  corridor  to  Bastogne  had  con- 
vinced the  commander  of  the  Fifth  Pan- 
zer Army,  General  von  Manteuffel,  that 
the  time  had  come  to  abandon  all 
thought  of  continuing  the  offensive  in 
the  Ardennes.  Lest  the  troops  farthest 
west  be  trapped,  Manteuffel  appealed 
late  on  2  January  to  Field  Marshal 
Model,  commander  of  Army  Group  B, 
for  permission  to  pull  back  to  a  line  an- 
chored on  Houffalize. 

Although  Model  apparently  agreed 
professionally  with  Manteuffel,  he  was 
powerless  to  act  because  of  Hitler's  long- 
professed  decree  that  no  commander  give 
up  ground  voluntarily  unless  Hitler  him- 
self endorsed  the  move  in  advance,  some- 
thing that  seldom  happened.  Since  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  his  life  the  pre- 
ceding July,  the  Fuehrer  had  come  to 
accept  any  indication  of  withdrawal  as 


8  VII  Corps  Annex  2  to  FO  14  and  Incl  1,  VII 
Corps  FO  file,  Jan  45;  MS  #  A-924,  Operation  of 
Sixth  Panzer  Army,  1944-45  (Generalmajor  der 
Waften-SS  Fritz  Kraemer,  CofS,  Sixth  Panzer 
Army). 


evidence  of  defeatism,  even  treason. 
Model  and  even  the  Commander  in 
Chief  West,  Field  Marshal  von  Rund- 
stedt,  had  to  live  with  the  fiction  that 
nobody  ever  withdrew. 

Even  though  Hitler  himself  the  next 
day,  3  January,  would  issue  his  qualified 
admission  of  failure  under  the  original 
concept  in  the  Ardennes,  he  had  arrived 
by  this  time  at  definite  ideas  of  how  the 
salient  still  might  be  turned  to  German 
advantage,  and  withdrawal  had  no  part 
in  the  plan.  Taking  Bastogne  did.  De- 
spite the  failure  of  the  latest  attempt, 
Model  and  his  staff  at  Army  Group  B 
were  compelled  to  continue  planning  for 
yet  another  attack  on  Bastogne,  this  to 
begin  on  4  January.9 

As  the  hour  for  American  attack 
neared,  the  weather  augury  was  anything 
but  encouraging.  It  was  bitterly  cold. 
The  ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with 
snow.  Roads  were  icy.  A  low,  foglike 
overcast  so  restricted  visibility  that 
planned  support  from  fighter-bombers  of 
the  IX  Tactical  Air  Command  (Maj. 
Gen.  Elwood  R.  Quesada)  was  hardly  to 
be  assured.  Yet  since  hope  of  improve- 
ment in  the  weather  was  dim,  the  attack 
was  to  proceed.  Top  commanders  in  the 
First  Army  had  for  some  time  been 
chafing  to  shift  to  the  offensive  lest  the 
Third  Army  be  called  upon  to  do  it  all, 
and  delay  would  give  the  Germans  in  the 
tip  of  the  bulge  that  much  more  time 
to  escape.10 

'German  material  is  from  Cole,  The  Ardennes, 
pp.  647-48.  See  also  MS  #  A-858,  The  Course  of 
Events  of  the  German  Offensive  in  the  Ardennes, 
16  Dec  1944-14  Jan  1945  (Maj.  Percy  E.  Schramm, 
keeper  of  the  OKW/WFSt  War  Diary). 

10  VII  Corps  AAR,  Jan  45;  Ltr,  Bradley  to 
Hodges,  26  Dec  44,  12th  AGp  371.3,  Military  Objec- 
tives, vol.  IV;  Diary  of  Maj.  William  C.  Sylvan, 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen  Hodges  (hereafter  cited  as 
Sylvan  Diary) ,  entry  of  2  Jan  45,  copy  in  OCMH. 
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Stretching  all  the  way  across  the  zone 
of  attack  of  the  VII  Corps,  the  high 
marshes  of  the  Plateau  des  Tailles  added 
a  third  dimension  to  the  obstacles  of 
woods  and  deep-cut  streambeds  that  are 
common  in  the  Ardennes,  thus  making 
the  roadnet  the  number  one  tactical  ob- 
jective. Only  one  major  road,  the  Liege- 
Houffalize-Bastogne  highway,  led  di- 
rectly to  any  part  of  the  objective.  A  web 
of  secondary  roads  connecting  the  vil- 
lages in  the  region  would  have  to  serve 
as  main  avenues  of  advance  despite 
numerous  bridges,  defiles,  and  hairpin 
turns. 

Preoccupation  with  roads  was  appar- 
ent from  the  first  objectives  assigned  the 
armored  divisions.  Both  were  to  aim  at 
high  ground  commanding  roads  leading 
approximately  four  miles  to  the  south- 
east to  the  La  Roche-Salmchateau  high- 
way, a  lateral  route  from  which  a  number 
of  local  roads  in  addition  to  the  Liege- 
Bastogne  highway  provide  access  to  the 
forward  slopes  of  the  Plateau  des  Tailles. 
On  the  left  the  3d  Armored  Division 
(Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  Rose)  would  have 
only  one  road  at  the  start,  while  on  the 
right  the  2d  Armored  Division  (Maj. 
Gen.  Ernest  N.  Harmon)  could  employ 
both  the  main  highway  leading  to  Houf- 
falize  and  a  secondary  route  to  the 
southwest.  Cutting  the  lateral  La  Roche- 
Salmchateau  highway  would  eliminate 
one  of  only  two  escape  routes  left  in  this 
sector  to  the  Germans  still  standing  to 
the  west.  Seizing  the  high  ground  over- 
looking Houffalize  would  eliminate  the 
other.11 

Hardly  had  the  van  of  the  armor 
passed  through  the  infantry  line  early  on 

u  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  tactical  story  is 
based  on  the  field  orders,  after  action  reports,  and 
journals  of  the  VII  Corps  and  subordinate  units. 


General  Collins 


3  January  when  the  hostile  weather  and 
terrain  began  to  have  effect.  So  foggy  was 
the  atmosphere  that  not  a  single  tactical 
plane  could  support  the  attack  at  any 
time  during  the  day.  Observation  by  ar- 
tillery planes  was  possible  for  no  more 
than  an  hour.  It  was  a  pattern  that  would 
undergo  little  change  for  the  next  fort- 
night. On  only  one  day  in  two  weeks 
would  visibility  allow  tactical  aircraft  to 
operate  all  day;  on  only  two  other  days 
would  fighter-bombers  be  able  to  take  to 
the  air  at  all. 

Much  of  the  time  infantry  and  armor 
advanced  through  snow  flurries  inter- 
spersed with  light  rain  on  a  few  occasions 
when  temperatures  rose  above  freezing. 
During  late  afternoon  and  evening  of  7 
January,  a  heavy  snowfall  added  several 
inches  to  the  cover  already  on  the 
ground.  Drifts  piled  in.  some  places  to  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  feet. 

On  the  first  day,  the  enemy  from  his 
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General  von  Manteuffel 

outposts  offered  relatively  light  resist- 
ance, though  antitank  minefields  hidden 
by  the  snow  caused  several  delays  and  in 
late  afternoon  a  force  of  infantry  sup- 
ported by  from  six  to  ten  tanks  of  the  2d 
SS  Panzer  Division  counterattacked  for- 
ward units  on  the  right  wing.  On  the 
next  and  succeeding  days,  resistance 
stiffened.  Artillery,  antitank,  mortar,  and 
Nebelwerfer  fire  increased.  Battalion-size 
counterattacks  supported  by  a  few  tanks 
or  self-propelled  guns  increased  too, 
though  seldom  did  they  accomplish  more 
than  to  delay  local  advances  for  a  few 
hours. 

The  terrain  and  the  weather  were  the 
big  obstacles.  Whenever  the  tanks  found 
fairly  level  terrain,  they  could  move 
cross-country  over  the  frozen  ground 
with  some  facility,  but  more  often  than 
not  the  ground  was  hilly,  wooded,  or 
marshy,  confining  the  tanks  to  the  icy 
roads.  In  advancing  up  a  steep  hill  on  5 
January,  eight  tanks  of  a  task  force  of 
the  2d  Armored  Division  stalled  in  a  row 


on  the  ice.  Two  antitank  guns  of  the  84th 
Division  and  their  prime  movers  skidded, 
jackknifed,  collided,  and  effectively 
blocked  a  road  for  several  hours.  Two 
trucks  towing  105 -mm.  howitzers  skidded 
and  plunged  off  a  cliff. 


Field  Marshal  Model 


Deliberate  roadblocks  consisting  of 
felled  trees  with  antitank  mines  em- 
bedded on  the  approaches  usually  could 
be  eliminated  only  by  dismounted  in- 
fantry making  slow,  sometimes  costly 
flanking  moves  through  adjacent  woods. 
In  other  cases,  blown  bridges  blocked  the 
routes.  Sometimes  fords  or  bypasses  to 
other  roads  were  available,  but  usually 
infantrymen  had  to  wade  an  icy  stream 
and  create  a  small  bridgehead  while 
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tanks  awaited  construction  of  a  new 
bridge.  Because  bridge  sites  seldom  could 
be  cleared  immediately  of  enemy  fire, 
engineers  did  most  of  their  work  after 
darkness  blinded  German  gunners. 

Advances  on  the  first  day  against  the 
enemy's  outposts  averaged  about  two 
miles,  but  progress  slowed  on  succeeding 
days.  Facing  the  bulk  of  the  German 
armor  in  this  sector,  the  2d  Armored 
Division  on  the  right  encountered  par- 
ticularly stubborn  German  stands  on 
both  its  routes  of  advance.  When  the 
neighboring  3d  Armored  on  the  third 
day,  6  January,  cut  the  lateral  La  Roche- 
Salmchateau  highway,  General  Collins 
sent  part  of  the  division  westward  to  seize 
the  intersection  with  the  main  highway 
to  Houffalize  in  an  effort  to  loosen  the 
opposition  in  front  of  the  other  division. 
It  was  late  the  next  day  before  the 
Americans  gained  the  intersection,  which 
they  knew  as  Parker's  Crossroads  after 
the  commander  of  a  task  force  that  had 
made  an  epic  stand  there  during  the 
winter  counteroffensive.  This  did  the 
job  expected;  late  on  the  same  day,  the 
7th,  a  task  force  of  the  2d  Armored  Di- 
vision also  cut  the  La  Roche-Salmcha- 
teau  road. 

Artillery  was  hamstrung  throughout 
by  poor  observation  resulting  from  the 
weather,  the  woods,  and  the  broken 
ground.  Since  weather  denied  air  support 
on  the  opening  day,  General  Collins  can- 
celed a  preliminary  artillery  bombard- 
ment as  well  in  hope  of  gaining  some 
advantage  from  surprise.  Artillery  sub- 
sequently averaged  about  19,000  rounds 
a  day.  Each  armored  division  expended 
about  7,000  rounds  daily,  corps  guns 
fired  another  3,500  rounds,  and  infantry 
divisional  artillery  and  British  pieces 


west  of  the  Ourthe  provided  additional 
support. 

While  the  role  of  the  infantry  divisions 
was  nominally  supporting,  it  turned  out 
to  be  more  than  that.  In  the  main  the 
83d  and  84th  Divisions  were  to  mop  up 
bypassed  resistance,  but  when  the  first 
shock  of  the  armor  failed  to  produce  a 
penetration,  the  role  of  the  infantry  in- 
creased. Both  divisions  from  the  first 
contributed  a  regiment  each  for  attach- 
ment to  the  armor,  and  before  the  fight- 
ing was  over  both  would  incur  appreci- 
ably greater  casualties  than  either  of  the 
armored  divisions. 

For  all  the  grudging  nature  of  the 
defense,  the  enemy  produced  few  sur- 
prises. Through  the  first  week,  full  re- 
sponsibility for  defense  lay  with  the 
three  units  of  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army 
previously  identified,  the  2d  SS  Panzer 
and  12th  and  560th  Volks  Grenadier 
Divisions.  At  times,  the  panzer  division 
loaned  some  of  its  tanks  to  neighboring 
infantry  units,  as  on  5  January  when  four 
tanks  reinforced  a  battalion  of  the  12th 
Volks  Grenadier  Division  in  an  effort  to 
retake  a  hill  from  the  3d  Armored  Di- 
vision. The  only  outside  help  came  from 
assorted  engineer  and  low-grade  replace- 
ment battalions.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
all  three  German  divisions  were  reduced 
on  occasion  to  using  artillerymen  and 
other  supporting  troops  as  infantry. 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  week,  on  8 
January,  Hitler  at  last  authorized  a  with- 
drawal, not  all  the  way  back  to  a  line 
anchored  on  Houffalize  as  General  von 
Manteuffel  had  urged  but  only  out  of 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  bulge  to  a  line 
anchored  on  a  great  eastward  loop  of  the 
Ourthe  River  some  five  miles  west  of 
Houffalize.  Because  of  the  point  at 
which  Hitler  drew  the  withdrawal  line, 
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only  a  few  troops  of  the  Sixth  Panzer 
Army,  those  on  the  extreme  west  wing 
near  La  Roche,  were  involved.  Those 
authorized  to  withdraw  were  mainly  con- 
tingents of  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army  facing 
the  British  and  the  U.S.  VIII  Corps  west 
of  Bastogne. 

While  the  units  of  the  Sixth  Panzer 
Army  were  to  continue  to  hold,  Die- 
trich's headquarters  was  to  pull  out, 
gradually  relinquishing  control  to  the 
Fifth  Panzer  Army.  Thereupon,  the  two 
SS  panzer  corps  headquarters  and  four 
SS  panzer  divisions  that  originally  had 
belonged  to  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army  were 
to  join  Dietrich's  headquarters  in  the 
rear  near  St.  Vith,  there  to  form  a  re- 
serve to  guard  against  attacks  near  the 
base  of  the  bulge.  This  was,  in  effect, 
tacit  admission — Hitler's  first — that  the 
Ardennes  counteroffensive  had  failed 
utterly.12 

Reflecting  the  withdrawal,  resistance 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  VII  Corps 
gradually  slackened.  Patrols  on  the  10th 
entered  La  Roche,  while  British  troops 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ourthe  re- 
ported no  contact  with  the  enemy.  Al- 
though the  British  re-established  contact 
on  subsequent  days,  they  met  only  light 
covering  detachments  and,  in  keeping 
with  Montgomery's  desire  to  avoid  major 
British  commitment,  pressed  their  ad- 
vance only  enough  to  spare  the  Ameri- 
cans flanking  fire  from  Germans  west  of 
the  Ourthe. 

The  fight  was  as  dogged  as  ever  on  the 
other  wing,  where  in  deference  to  marshy 
ground  and  an  impoverished  roadnet 
leading  to  the  final  objectives  on  the 
southeastern  slopes  of  the  Plateau  des 

33  Magna  E.  Bauer,  The  German  Withdrawal 
From  the  Ardennes,  prepared  to  complement  this 
volume,  annotated  copy  in  OCMH. 


Tallies,  the  83d  Division  (Maj.  Gen.. 
Robert  C.  Macon)  on  9  January  assumed 
the  assault  role  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
VII  Corps.  It  took  the  infantry  two  days 
to  break  into  and  clear  a  village  south  of 
the  La  Roche-Salmch&teau  highway  and 
another  day  to  beat  off  counterattacks. 
Not  until  forcibly  rooted  out  would  the 
Germans  budge  from  any  position. 

At  the  same  time,  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  (Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin) 
of  General  Ridgway's  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  had  the  job  of  protecting  the  left 
flank  of  the  VII  Corps.  To  do  this,  the 
airborne  division  was  to  press  forward 
to  the  line  of  the  Salm  River,  which  like 
the  Lienne  and  the  Ourthe  has  its  source 
in  the  Plateau  des  Tailles.13 

Assisted  by  an  attached  separate  regi- 
ment, the  517th  Parachute  Infantry,  the 
airborne  division  jumped  off  along  with 
the  VII  Corps  on  3  January.  Like  the 
armored  divisions,  the  paratroopers  and 
glidermen  met  resistance  immediately 
from  the  weather,  the  terrain,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  enemy.  The  roadnet 
was  even  more  restricted  than  in  front 
of  the  VII  Corps,  and  a  thick  forest 
stretched  across  the  center  of  the  di- 
vision's zone. 

Possibly  because  the  enemy  relied  too 
heavily  on  the  forest  as  an  obstacle,  the 
82d's  505th  Parachute  Infantry  found 
relatively  few  defenders.  In  three  days 
the  paratroopers  advanced  four  miles  to 
reach  the  far  edge  of  the  forest  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Salm. 

Close  alongside  the  boundary  with  the 
VII  Corps,  the  517th  Parachute  Infantry 
made  only  limited  progress  until  it 
turned  abruptly  on  7  January  to  take  the 
enemy  in  flank.  The  next  day  the  para- 

13  The  tactical  story  is  from  official  records  of  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  subordinate  units. 
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troopers  drove  all  Germans  before  them 
east  of  the  Salm  and  sent  patrols  to 
range  as  far  as  two  miles  beyond  the 
river.  On  the  gth  they  established  a  small 
bridgehead  across  the  Salm  to  be  used  as 
a  stepping  stone  when  the  offensive 
turned  in  the  direction  of  St.  Vith. 

Another  division  of  the  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps,  the  30th  (Maj.  Gen.  Leland 
S.  Hobbs)  did  much  the  same  thing. 
On  6  January  the  division  began  limited 
objective  attacks  with  an  attached  regi- 
ment, the  28th  Division's  112th  Infantry, 
to  forge  a  bridgehead  two  miles  deep 
in  an  angle  formed  by  the  joining  of  the 
Salm  and  Ambleve  Rivers. 

Resistance  in  the  zone  of  the  VII  Corps 
continued  stiffest  opposite  the  left  wing 
along  a  land  bridge  between  headwaters 
of  the  Salm  and  the  Ourthe.  There  the 
Germans  occupied  a  forest  mass  in 
strength  with  contingents  of  the  pth  SS 
Panzer  Division  moving  in  to  support  a 
faltering  12th  Volks  Grenadier  Division. 
The  infantry  of  the  83d  Division  still  was 
finding  the  going  slow  when  the  3d 
Armored  Division's  Reconnaissance  Bat- 
talion discovered  a  network  of  back  roads 
and  trails  less  staunchly  defended. 

The  reconnaissance  troops  having 
shown  the  way,  the  division  commander, 
General  Rose,  early  on  13  January  sent 
a  combat  command  to  trace  the  route, 
break  out  of  the  woods,  and  cut  the 
lateral  highway  that  follows  the  forward 
slopes  of  the  Plateau  des  Tailles  en  route 
from  Houffalize  toward  St.  Vith.  Al- 
though the  Germans  still  made  a  fight  of 
it  for  towns  along  the  highway,  the  cut 
by  the  armor  effectively  blocked  this  last 
major  route  of  escape  for  German  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Houffalize. 

As  night  fell  on  the  13th,  men  of  the 
VII  Corps  could  see  to  the  south  light- 


ninglike flashes  of  artillery  pieces  sup- 
porting the  Third  Army.  Patrols 
prepared  to  probe  in  that  direction  the 
next  day,  eager  to  end  the  separation  the 
counteroffensive  had  imposed  between 
the  First  and  Third  Armies. 

Getting  this  far  had  cost  the  VII  Corps 
almost  5,000  casualties,  a  high  but  hardly 
alarming  figure  in  view  of  the  harsh 
weather  and  terrain.  Although  fighting 
a  deliberate  withdrawal  action  with  de- 
termination and  skill,  the  Germans  had 
lost  several  hundred  more  than  that  in 
prisoners  alone. 

A  Grim  Struggle  Around  Bastogne 

Having  collided  head  on  with  another 
German  effort  to  capture  Bastogne,  the 
Third  Army's  four-day-old  offensive  had 
reached,  on  the  eve  of  the  First  Army's 
attack,  positions  that  mirrored  a  combi- 
nation of  American  and  German  inten- 
tions. Making  a  main  effort  against  the 
corridor  southeast  of  Bastogne,  Manteuf- 
fel's  Fifth  Panzer  Army  with  some  help 
from  the  right  wing  of  Brandenberger's 
Seventh  Army  had  managed  to  retain  or 
establish  positions  that  formed  a  salient 
four  miles  wide  and  four  miles  deep  into 
lines  of  the  Third  Army's  III  Corps. 
That  the  salient  was  no  deeper  repre- 
sented a  defensive  triumph  for  the  III 
Corps  but  at  the  same  time  marked  a  fail- 
ure thus  far  of  this  phase  of  General 
Patton's  offensive.  East  and  north  of 
Bastogne,  a  line  roughly  three  miles  from 
the  town  that  stalwart  soldiers  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  and  assorted 
lesser  units  had  established  and  held 
through  the  days  of  encirclement  re- 
mained intact.  Against  a  German  attack 
west  and  southwest  of  Bastogne,  troops 
of  the  VIII  Corps  had  managed  not  only 
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to  contain  the  thrust  but  also  to  make 
gains  of  their  own,  so  that  by  nightfall  of 
2  January  the  front  line  ran  generally 
west  from  Bastogne  toward  St.  Hubert.14 

As  the  Third  Army  prepared  to  con- 
tinue its  offensive,  the  original  plan  re- 
mained unchanged.  While  the  III  Corps 
advanced  generally  northeast,  in  the 
process  eliminating  the  salient  southeast 
of  Bastogne,  the  VIII  Corps  was  to  pivot 
on  the  town  and  swing  northeast  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  the  First  Army's  VII 
Corps  at  Houffalize. 

Intending  to  return  to  the  offensive  on 
4  January,  the  Germans  proposed  a 
change  in  their  approach.  Although 
Rundstedt  at  OB  WEST  ordered  an- 
other attempt  to  sever  the  corridor  into 
Bastogne,  Field  Marshal  Model  at  Army 
Group  B  pleaded  that  the  Americans  had 
become  so  strong  around  the  salient 
southeast  of  the  town  and  had  confined 
it  so  tightly  that  no  additional  German 
units  could  be  inserted.  Model  suggested 
instead  an  attack  to  push  in  the  northern 
and  northeastern  periphery  of  the  Bas- 
togne defense.  There  the  ground  was 
more  suited  to  tank  warfare  and  General 
von  Manteuffel  might  employ  the  /  SS 
Panzer  Corps  (Generalleutnant  der 
Waffen-SS  Hermann  Priess)  with  the  gth 
and  12th  SS  Panzer  Divisions  and  the 
Fuehrer  Grenadier  Brigade,  the  last  an 
elite  unit  originally  drawn  from  Hitler's 
household  guard,  consisting  of  a  bat- 
talion each  of  tanks,  panzer  grenadiers, 
and  foot  soldiers.15 

Possibly  because  Model  was  one  of  the 
Fuehrer's  more  faithful  disciples  among 
top  commanders,  Hitler  listened  to  this 
change.  What  mattered  to  the  Fuehrer 
was  not  how  Bastogne  was  taken  but  that 


it  be  taken.  As  revealed  on  3  January 
when  he  acknowledged  that  the  counter- 
offensive  would  not  gain  Antwerp  or 
even  the  Meuse,  Hitler  required  Bas- 
togne as  a  vital  anchor  for  holding  the 
bulge.  Bastogne's  nexus  of  roads  was 
essential  for  securing  the  southern  flank 
and  thus  for  helping  the  Sixth  Panzer 
Army  to  resist  the  American  offensive 
from  the  north  that  had  begun  that  day. 

In  creating  the  bulge  in  the  Ardennes, 
Hitler  reasoned,  he  had  forced  General 
Eisenhower  to  employ  almost  all  his  re- 
sources. The  desperate  commitment  of 
elite  airborne  divisions  to  brutal  defen- 
sive battles  was  in  Hitler's  mind  proof 
enough  of  that.  By  holding  the  bulge, 
the  Germans  might  keep  the  Allies 
widely  stretched  while  pulling  out  some 
of  their  own  units  to  attack  at  weak 
points  along  the  extended  Western  Front 
and  thereby  prevent  the  Allies  from  con- 
centrating for  a  major  drive.  Operation 
NORDWIND  in  Alsace,  Hitler  ration- 
alized, was  the  first  of  these  intended 
strikes;  yet  only  with  Bastogne  in  hand 
was  the  new  stratagem  practical  in  the 
long  run.16 

As  finally  determined,  the  main  effort 
of  the  new  attack  on  Bastogne  by  the  / 
SS  Panzer  Corps  was  to  be  made  astride 
the  Houffalize  highway.  Since  some  units 
would  arrive  too  late  to  attack  early  on 
the  4th,  only  the  pth  Panzer  and  26th 
Volks  Grenadier  Divisions  west  of  the 
highway  were  to  attack  at  first,  this  in 
midmorning,  while  the  12th  SS  Panzer 
Division  and  a  unit  that  only  recently 
had  been  brought  into  the  Ardennes 
from  the  Aachen  sector,  the  340th  Volks 
Grenadier  Division,  attacked  at  noon 
along  the  east  side  of  the  highway.  The 


11  See  Cole,  The  Ardennes,  ch.  XXIV  and  Map  X. 
"MS  #  A-858  (Schramm). 
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Fuehrer  Grenadier  Brigade  was  to  serve 
as  a  reserve.  The  XLVII  Panzer  Corps 
(General  der  Panzertruppen  Heinrich 
Freiherr  von  Luettwitz)  west  of  Bastogne 
and  the  divisions  in  the  salient  southeast 
of  the  town  were  to  hold  in  place,  coun- 
terattacking in  strength  where  necessary 
to  maintain  their  positions  or  assist  the 
main  attack.17 

Having  fought  through  early  stages  of 
the  counteroffensive  as  part  of  the  Sixth 
Panzer  Army,  all  divisions  of  General 
Priess's  /  SS  Panzer  Corps  except  the 
340th  had  taken  heavy  losses.  Between 
them  the  two  SS  panzer  divisions  had  55 
tanks,  only  one  more  than  normally  sup- 
ported every  U.S.  infantry  division.  Al- 
though one  of  the  so-called  Volks  Ar- 
tillery Corps  that  Hitler  had  created 
especially  for  the  counteroffensive  was 
to  be  moved  in  to  strengthen  existing 
artillery,  a  shortage  of  gasoline  made  it 
problematical  when  this  force  and  even 
some  of  the  subordinate  units  of  the 
panzer  and  volks  grenadier  divisions 
would  arrive. 

Top  commanders  hid  their  concern, 
but  neither  Manteuffel,  who  already  had 
recommended  stopping  all  attacks  in  the 
Ardennes,  nor  his  superior,  Model,  held 
out  much  hope  for  the  new  attack.  This 
state  of  mind  was  clearly  indicated  when 
they  released  without  protest  to  OB 
WEST  for  transfer  to  Alsace  the  corps 
headquarters  that  had  been  controlling 
the  divisions  in  the  salient  southeast  of 
Bastogne.  If  the  superior  forces  the  Ger- 
mans previously  had  employed  at  Bas- 
togne against  limited  American  strength 

"MS  #  B-779,  The  /  SS  Panzer  Corps  During 
the  Ardennes  Offensive,  15  December  1944-25  Jan- 
uary 1945  (Col  Rudolf  Lehmann,  CofS);  MS  #  A- 
939,  The  Assignment  of  the  XLVII  Panzer  Corps 
in  the  Ardennes,  1944-45  (General  der  Panzertrup- 
pen Heinrich  von  Luettwitz). 


had  failed,  what  hope  with  makeshift 
forces  now  that  the  Americans  had 
sharply  increased  their  commitment? 18 
For  renewing  the  Third  Army's  of- 
fensive around  Bastogne,  General  Patton 
had  eight  divisions.  East  and  southeast 
of  the  town,  Millikin's  III  Corps  had 
three  veteran  units,  the  6th  Armored  and 
26th  and  35th  Infantry  Divisions.  Hold- 
ing part  of  Bastogne's  old  perimeter  de- 
fense to  north  and  northwest,  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  with  an  attached  com- 
bat command  of  the  10th  Armored  Di- 
vision was  the  only  readily  available 
experienced  force  in  Middleton's  VIII 
Corps.  Middleton  had  in  addition  the 
17th  Airborne  Division  and  two  new- 
comers to  the  front,  the  nth  Armored 
and  87th  Divisions,  which  General  Brad- 
ley had  specifically  directed  to  be  em- 
ployed at  Bastogne  lest  Patton  stint  the 
offensive  there  in  favor  of  his  cherished 
drive  near  the  base  of  the  bulge.19  In  the 
four  days  of  fighting  preceding  renewal 
of  the  offensive  on  3  January,  the  87th 
and  the  armor  had  taken  substantial 
losses,  leaving  the  armored  division 
"badly  disorganized"  after  loss  of  a  third 
of  its  tanks.20  To  enable  the  armor  to 
catch  its  breath,  the  new  airborne  di- 
vision was  to  enter  the  line  on  3  January. 
Meanwhile,  an  eighth  division,  the  vet- 
eran 4th  Armored,  had  been  pulled  into 


18MSS  #  B-779  (Lehmann);  #  B-i5ia,  Fifth 
Panzer  Army,  Ardennes  Offensive  (General  der 
Panzertruppen  Hasso  von  Manteuffel);  #  A-940, 
XLVII  Panzer  Corps  in  the  Ardennes  Offensive 
(General  der  Panzertruppen  Heinrich  von  Luet- 
twitz). See  also  Charles  von  Luttichau,  Key  Dates 
During  the  Ardennes  Offensive  1944,  Part  II,  MS 
prepared  to  complement  this  volume,  copy  in 
OCMH. 

19  On  this  point,  see  Cole,  The  Ardennes,  pp. 
612-13. 

20  Army  Commander's  Notes  on  the  Bastogne 
Operation,  TUSA  AAR,  1  Aug  44-8  May  45. 
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reserve  after  its  tank  strength  had  fallen 
dangerously  low  as  a  result  of  heavy 
fighting  through  much  of  December. 

The  remaining  six  of  a  total  of  four- 
teen divisions  in  the  Third  Army  were 
split  equally  between  Eddy's  XII  Corps 
along  the  generally  quiescent  line  of  the 
Sure  River  running  eastward  to  the  Ger- 
man frontier  and  Maj.  Gen.  Walton  H. 
Walker's  XX  Corps.  The  latter  had  not 
been  drawn  into  the  Ardennes  fight  and 
continued  to  hold  positions  in  Lor- 
raine.21 

The  Third  Army  and  its  veteran  com- 
mander, George  Patton,  had  entered  the 
campaign  in  France  in  early  August  to 
exploit  the  breakout  from  Normandy 
engineered  by  Hodges'  First  Army. 
While  one  corps  turned  westward  against 
the  ports  of  Brittany,  the  bulk  of  the 
army  had  driven  swiftly  eastward  across 
northern  France  until  a  gasoline  drought 
forced  a  halt  at  the  border  of  Lorraine. 
Through  the  fall  Patton's  troops  had 
fought  doggedly  across  water-logged  ter- 
rain to  gain  a  small  foothold  within  the 
West  Wall  at  Saarlautern  just  as  the 
Ardennes  counteroffensive  began.  While 
the  XX  Corps  continued  to  hold  that 
position,  Patton  had  turned  the  rest  of 
his  army  toward  Bastogne. 

Despite  General  Patton's  affinity  for 
armor,  most  of  his  staff  and  his  corps 
commanders  were  infantrymen,  includ- 
ing Eddy  of  the  XII  Corps,  an  old-timer 
with  the  Third  Army;  Walker  of  the  XX 
Corps,  another  old-timer;  and  Middleton 
of  the  VIII  Corps,  whose  command  had 
made  the  sweep  into  Brittany  before 
joining  the  First  Army  for  a  rendezvous 
with  fate  in  the  Ardennes  and  then  a 


return  to  the  Third  Army.  Only  Patton's 
chief  of  staff,  Maj.  Gen.  Hobart  R.  Gay, 
and  General  Millikin  of  the  III  Corps, 
a  relative  newcomer  to  the  Third  Army, 
had  been  commissioned  as  cavalrymen. 

Bitterly  cold,  stung  by  biting  winds 
and  driving  snow,  American  troops  on 
the  frozen  ground  around  Bastogne  saw 
little  change  on  3  January  in  a  pattern 
too  long  familiar.  Many  of  the  German 
units  had  fought  here  since  before  Christ- 
mas, such  respected  names  as  the  3d  and 
15th  Panzer  Grenadier  Divisions,  the  $th 
Parachute  Division,  the  1st  SS  Panzer 
Division,  and  the  Panzer  Lehr  Division, 
the  last  so  called  because  it  originally  had 
been  a  training  unit.  The  place  names 
too,  after  more  than  a  fortnight  of  grim 
combat,  were  accustomed:  Marvie, 
Wardin,  Mageret,  Longvilly,  Oubourcy, 
Noville,  Longchamps.  So  was  the  tactic 
of  almost  every  attack  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate German  riposte,  intense  shelling 
preceding  a  seemingly  inevitable  tank- 
supported  counterattack.22 

Early  on  the  3d  the  Germans  sur- 
rounded a  company  of  the  87th  Division 
(Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Lentz)  on  the  west 
flank  of  the  VIII  Corps,  though  a  relief 
column  broke  through  before  the  day 
was  out.  In  the  afternoon  tanks  and  in- 
fantry hit  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Maj.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor)  at  Long- 
champs  and  south  of  Noville,  achieving 
some  penetration  at  both  places  before 
the  paratroopers  rallied  to  re-establish 
their  lines.  Only  the  6th  Armored  Di- 
vision (Maj.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Grow)  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  III  Corps  generally 
east  of  Bastogne  made  any  appreciable 
gain,  an  advance  of  from  one  to  two 


21  The  depleted  28th  Division  and  a  combat  com- 
mand of  the  9th  Armored  Division  were  awaiting 
transfer  from  the  Third  Army. 


22  This  account  is  from  official  unit  records.  Ger- 
man material  is  from  manuscripts  previously  cited. 
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miles  that  took  the  battered  villages  of 
Oubourcy,  Mageret,  and  Wardin. 

The  renewed  German  attempt  to  seize 
Bastogne  began  before  dawn  on  the  4th 
when  a  regiment  of  the  15th  Panzer 
Grenadier  Division  attacked  Long- 
champs  in  a  token  assist  by  Leuttwitz's 
XLVII  Panzer  Corps  to  a  main  assault 
that  began  a  few  hours  later  close  by  the 
road  from  Houffalize.  Combat  raged  in 
this  sector  all  morning,  but  at  noon 
counterattacking  paratroopers  still  main- 
tained their  hold  on  Longchamps,  and 
intense  artillery  fire  delivered  in  open, 
snow-covered   fields   had   driven  back 


tanks  and  assault  guns  of  the  pth  SS 
Panzer  Division.  The  airborne  troops 
and  their  armored  support  claimed  to 
have  destroyed  during  the  day  thirty-four 
German  tanks. 

East  of  the  Houffalize  highway  and 
east  of  Bastogne,  the  12th  SS  Panzer 
and  340th  Volks  Grenadier  Divisions 
achieved  greater  success  in  the  main 
German  assault.  Tank  against  tank,  the 
German  armor  forced  the  6th  Armored 
Division  to  relinquish,  all  three  villages 
taken  the  day  before,  but  once  the 
American  tanks  had  pulled  back  to  high 
ground  west  of  the  villages  the  Germans 
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could  make  no  more  headway.  Here  and 
elsewhere  artillery  pieces  of  the  III  and 
VIII  Corps  shared  their  power  in 
moments  of  crisis  to  deal  telling  blows 
whenever  the  Germans  massed  and 
moved  into  the  open. 

From  the  moment  the  6th  Armored 
Division  halted  the  panzers,  the  fighting 
around  Bastogne  again  reverted  to  pat- 
tern. In  combat  as  bitter  as  any  during 
the  counteroffensive,  attack  followed 
counterattack  on  both  sides  until  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  which  was 
which. 

Handicapped  by  piecemeal  commit- 
ment of  tardily  arriving  subordinate 
units,  the  /  SS  Panzer  Corps  could  do 
little  more  than  maintain  the  minor 
gains  achieved  against  American  armor 
on  the  4th.  West  of  Bastogne  the  XLVII 
Panzer  Corps  reacted  so  strongly  to 
American  efforts  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  4th  with  the  inexperienced  i  7th  Air- 
borne Division  (Maj.  Gen.  William  M. 
Miley)  that  the  division  had  to  spend 
the  next  two  days  reorganizing  and  ad- 
justing its  positions.  ("God,  how  green 
we  are,"  said  one  regimental  commander, 
"but  we  are  learning  fast  and  the  next 
time  we  will  beat  them.") 23 

Nor  could  the  infantry  divisions  of 
General  Millikin's  III  Corps  make  any 
headway  against  the  salient  southeast  of 
Bastogne.  Late  on  the  5th  Maj.  Gen. 


23  Third  Army  Diary  kept  by  Gen  Gay,  entry  of 
5  Jan  45,  quoting  Col  James  R.  Pierce,  194th  Glider 
Infantry.  As  two  German  tanks  counterattacked  a 
company  of  the  513th  Parachute  Infantry  on  4 
January,  Staff  Sgt.  Isadore  S.  Jachman  seized  a 
bazooka  from  a  fallen  comrade,  ran  to  a  position 
close  to  the  tanks,  and  opened  fire.  He  damaged 
one  and  prompted  both  to  retire  but  himself  died 
of  wounds  incurred  in  the  fight.  A  German-born 
U.S.  citizen,  Sergeant  Jachman  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously. 


Paul  W.  Baade  reluctantly  asked  and 
received  permission  to  call  off  the  attack 
in  the  southern  part  of  his  35th  Di- 
vision's front;  such  a  battle  of  attrition 
had  it  become  that  his  men  could  hope  to 
do  no  more  for  the  moment  than  hold 
their  own. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  First  Army, 
the  Third  Army  could  count  on  little 
help  from  its  supporting  aircraft  of  the 
XIX  Tactical  Air  Command  (Brig.  Gen. 
Otto  P.  Weyland) .  So  dismal  was  the 
weather  that  only  briefly  on  one  day,  5 
January,  were  planes  able  to  operate.  In 
one  way  this  was  a  blessing,  since  the 
weather  also  cut  short  a  resurgence  that 
had  begun  around  Bastogne  a  few  days 
earlier  by  a  long-dormant  Luftwaffe. 

For  all  the  success  in  blunting  the 
German  thrust  on  the  4th,  few  Ameri- 
cans viewed  the  situation  with  any  com- 
placency. Visiting  the  front  late  on  the 
4th  during  a  German  artillery  bombard- 
ment, the  army  commander,  General 
Patton,  noted  to  himself  glumly,  "We 
can  still  lose  this  war." 24  The  com- 
mander of  the  VIII  Corps,  General  Mid- 
dleton,  kept  close  personal  rein  on  his 
division  commanders  and  alerted  the  de- 
pleted 4th  Armored  and  the  11th 
Armored  Divisions  to  be  prepared  to 
move  swiftly  to  the  aid  of  either  or  both 
of  the  airborne  divisions. 

Unknown  to  the  American  command, 
any  crisis  engendered  by  the  German 
attack  had  passed  by  nightfall  of  5  Jan- 
uary. Late  on  that  day  Field  Marshal 
Model  tacitly  admitted  failure  at  Bas- 
togne by  ordering  General  von  Manteuf- 
fel  to  release  the  9th  SS  Panzer  Division 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army 


24  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  War  As  I  Knew  It  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1947),  p.  213. 
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in  its  hour  of  trial  against  the  American 
offensive  from  the  north.  The  next  day 
Manteuffel  took  it  upon  himself  to  order 
the  12th  Panzer  Division  to  pull  out  of 
the  line  the  night  of  the  7th  to  constitute 
a  reserve. 

Sensing  as  early  as  the  6th  that  the 
Germans  soon  might  begin  to  withdraw, 
General  Patton  for  all  his  concern  about 
the  bitterness  of  the  fight  deplored  the 
possibility.  Only  the  day  before  he  had 
acquiesced  in  the  artful  persuasion  of 
General  Bradley  to  move  a  newly  avail- 
able division  from  the  XX  Corps  to  the 
salient  southeast  of  Bastogne  rather  than 
to  use  it  in  a  strike  against  the  base  of 
the  bulge.  Still  hoping  to  mount  an 
attack  against  the  base,  Patton  worried 
now  lest  the  Germans  make  good  their 
escape  before  he  could  act.25 

Despite  the  exodus  of  German  armor, 
American  troops  found  no  evidence  on 
7  and  8  January  of  German  intent  to 
withdraw.  Although  the  U.S.  divisions 
around  the  salient  postponed  further 
attacks  to  await  arrival  of  the  new  di- 
vision, patrols  found  the  enemy  as  full 
of  fight  as  ever.  The  17  th  Airborne  and 
87th  Divisions  meanwhile  renewed  their 
attacks  on  both  days  with  the  usual  vio- 
lent German  reaction. 

For  the  87th,  trying  to  break  into  the 
crossroads  settlement  of  Tillet,  midway 
between  Bastogne  and  St.  Hubert,  the 
fighting  proved  bitterly  frustrating  as 
every  attempt  met  sharp  riposte  from  the 
Fuehrer  Begleit  Brigade,  another  elite 
unit  heavy  in  armor  that  also  had  been 


25  Ibid.;  Army  Commander's  Notes  on  the  Bas- 
togne Operation. 


created  from  Hitler's  household  guard.28 
Although  a  regiment  of  the  17th  Air- 
borne Division  entered  Flamierge  along 
a  major  highway  leading  northwest  from 
Bastogne,  the  3d  Panzer  Grenadier  Di- 
vision counterattacked  late  on  the  7th 
and  again  early  on  the  8th,  trapping  the 
bulk  of  a  battalion  in  the  town.  Most  of 
the  able-bodied  paratroopers  eventually 
escaped  by  infiltrating  to  the  rear,  but 
they  had  to  leave  their  wounded  behind. 

As  divisions  of  the  III  Corps  rejoined 
the  offensive  on  the  9th,  any  evidence  of 
German  withdrawal  still  was  hard  to 
come  by,  despite  Hitler's  approval  on  the 
8th  for  troops  in  the  tip  of  the  bulge  to 
pull  back.  Hitler's  authorization  affected 
only  units  west  of  Bastogne  in  any  case, 
since  the  new  line  he  ordered  to  be  held 
ran  generally  northwest  from  Long- 
champs  toward  the  eastward  bend  of  the 
Ourthe.  Even  the  affected  units  made  no 
precipitate  exodus  but  instead  executed 
the  kind  of  gradual,  grudging  withdrawal 
that  nobody  did  better  than  the  Germans 
with  their  penchant  for  counterattack 
whenever  and  wherever  a  position  ap- 
proached the  untenable. 

Not  until  the  third  day  of  the  renewed 
offensive,  1 1  January,  did  any  firm  indi- 
cations of  withdrawal  develop.  On  the 
west  wing  of  the  VIII  Corps,  the  87th 
Division  after  finally  having  entered 
Tillet  the  night  before  found  the  Ger- 
mans pulling  back,  abandoning  St.  Hu- 
bert and  several  smaller  towns  but 
leaving  behind  rear  guards,  roadblocks, 


26  Near  Tillet,  Staff  Sgt.  Curtis  F.  Shoup  of  the 
87th  Division's  346th  Infantry  charged  head  on 
against  a  German  machine  gun,  firing  his  auto- 
matic rifle  as  he  went.  Although  German  fire  cut 
him  down,  he  mustered  strength  as  he  died  to  hurl 
a  hand  grenade  that  knocked  out  the  enemy  gun. 
He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously. 
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and  deadly  quilts  of  mines.  At  the  same 
time,  southeast  of  Bastogne,  men  of  the 
III  Corps  saw  their  enemy  also  beginning 
to  give  ground  in  the  face  of  an  envelop- 
ing movement  against  his  salient  that 
imposed  a  forced  rather  than  intentional 
retreat. 

On  9  January  a  newly  arrived  but 
veteran  90th  Infantry  Division  (Maj. 
Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet)  attacked  to  the 
northeast  through  positions  of  the  26th 
Division  (Maj.  Gen.  Willard  S.  Paul) 
along  the  southeastern  fringe  of  the  Ger- 
man salient,  while  the  6th  Armored  Di- 
vision, later  reinforced  by  a  regiment  of 
the  35th  Division,  tried  a  converging 
attack  from  the  northwest.  The  axis  of 
advance  for  both  drives  was  a  ridge  road 
running  southeast  from  Bastogne  that 
served  as  a  watershed  for  the  little  Wiltz 
River  along  the  base  of  the  salient. 

Having  arrived  under  a  heavy  cloak 
of  secrecy,  the  90th  Division  on  the  first 
day  took  the  enemy's  5th  Parachute  Di- 
vision by  surprise.  Even  though  a  snow- 
storm denied  air  support  and  turned 
roads  into  slick  chutes,  the  attack  on  the 
9th  carried  just  over  a  mile  and  the  next 
day  reached  high  ground  commanding 
the  only  road  leading  out  of  the  salient. 
The  Germans,  despite  a  stalwart  stand 
denying  progress  in  the  converging  at- 
tack from  the  northwest,  had  no  choice 
but  to  abandon  the  salient. 

They  began  to  retire  the  night  of  the 
10th.  On  the  l  ith  and  again  on  the  12th, 
as  infantrymen  of  the  90th  Division 
shook  hands  with  colleagues  of  the  35th 
Division  on  the  other  side  of  the  salient, 
the  Americans  took  over  a  thousand 
prisoners.  Pulling  back  to  the  Wiltz 
River  where  the  cuts,  fills,  and  tunnels 
of  a  railroad  aided  the  defense  along  a 
natural  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Sure 


River,  the  survivors  of  the  salient  joined 
a  hastily  committed  reserve,  the  Fuehrer 
Grenadier  Brigade,  to  hold  fast.27  From 
the  American  viewpoint,  this  mattered 
little,  since  emphasis  shifted  at  this  point 
to  the  left  wing  of  the  III  Corps  where 
Millikin's  troops  were  to  aid  the  drive 
of  the  VIII  Corps  toward  a  linkup  with 
the  First  Army  at  Houffalize.28 

Despite  German  withdrawal  on  the  ex- 
treme west  wing  of  the  VIII  Corps,  the 
going  was  slow.  Disorganized  in  the  bit- 
ter give-and-take  west  of  Bastogne  to  the 
extent  that  the  corps  commander  had 
asked  Patton  to  delay  renewed  attack,  the 
17th  Airborne  and  87th  Divisions  pushed 
forward  with  little  verve.  Yet  their  snail- 
like pace  made  small  difference  in  the 
end,  because  the  veteran  101st  Airborne 
Division  could  make  only  measured 
progress  astride  the  road  to  Houffalize, 
where  advance  had  to  be  swift  if  any 
Germans  were  to  be  trapped  farther  west. 
A  relatively  fresh  340th  Volks  Grenadier 
Division,  plus  counterattacking  contin- 
gents of  the  3d  Panzer  Grenadier  and 
12th  SS  Panzer  Divisions,  insured  not 
only  firm  but  often  dogged  resistance. 

The  most  encouraging  progress  on  the 
direct  route  toward  Houffalize  appeared 
about  to  develop  on  10  January  east  of 
the  main  highway  as  General  Middleton 
inserted  a  combat  command  of  the  4th 


27  MS  #  A-876,  Ardennes  Offensive  of  Seventh 
Army,  16  December  1944-25  January  1945  (Gen- 
eral der  Panzertruppen  Erich  Brandenberger). 

28  In  an  attack  in  this  sector  on  1 1  January,  a 
squad  leader  in  the  6th  Armored  Division's  gth 
Armored  Infantry  Battalion,  Staff  Sgt.  Archer  T. 
Gammon,  charged  ahead  of  his  platoon  to  knock 
out  two  German  machine  guns  and  to  close  in 
with  such  daring  on  a  German  tank  that  the  tank 
began  to  withdraw.  Firing  its  88-mm.  gun  as  it  re- 
tired, the  tank  killed  the  intrepid  soldier  with  a 
direct  hit.  Sergeant  Gammon  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously. 
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Armored  Division  (Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  J. 
Gaffey)  along  the  corps  boundary  to 
seize  Bourcy.  Located  on  high  ground 
commanding  the  highway  to  Houffalize 
where  it  passed  through  Noville,  an 
enemy  strongpoint,  Bourcy  in  American 
hands  might  unhinge  the  defenses  along 
the  highway.  Yet  hardly  had  the  armor 
begun  to  advance  early  on  the  10th  when 
General  Patton  called  a  halt. 

Having  shared  in  the  failure  to  guess 
the  enemy's  intent  to  launch  a  counter- 
offensive  in  the  Ardennes,  intelligence 
staffs  at  SHAEF  and  the  12th  Army 
Group  these  days  were  seeing  burglars 
under  every  bed.  They  were  concerned 
lest  the  Germans  spoil  the  American 
offensive  by  counterattacking  from  posi- 
tions near  the  base  of  the  bulge  south- 
ward toward  Luxembourg  City  or  at 
some  point  to  the  southeast  where 
American  lines  had  been  thinned  to  pro- 
vide forces  for  the  Ardennes.  General 
Bradley  ordered  Patton  to  pull  out  an 
armored  division  to  guard  against  this 
threat.  Seeing  no  burglars  himself,  Gen- 
eral Patton  filled  the  requirement  by 
selecting  the  4th  Armored  Division, 
which  needed  a  rest  for  refitting  any- 
way.29 

General  Bradley  directed  further  that 
Patton  halt  the  attack  of  the  VIII  Corps 
immediately  and  that  of  the  III  Corps 
when  it  reached  a  logical  stopping  point. 
Only  after  the  German  threat  (based, 
Patton  believed,  more  on  rumor  than 
solid  intelligence)  failed  to  materialize 
did  Bradley  on  the  12  th  give  approval 
for  the  Third  Army  to  resume  the  of- 

29  Patton,  War  As  I  Knew  It,  p.  217;  Gay  Diary, 
entry  of  10  Jan  45;  Leonard  Rapport  and  Arthur 
Northwood,  Jr.,  Rendezvous  With  Destiny — A  His- 
tory of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Washington: 
Infantry  Journal  Press,  1948),  p.  643.  The  last  is 
one  of  the  better  unofficial  unit  histories. 


fensive,  this  time  with  the  1 1  th  Armored 
Division  (Brig.  Gen.  Charles  S.  Kilburn) 
inserted  between  the  two  airborne  di- 
visions of  the  VIII  Corps.30 

Progress  of  the  renewed  drive  reflected 
less  of  American  intent  than  of  German. 
On  the  west,  in  the  sector  included  in 
Hitler's  authorization  to  German  units 
to  withdraw,  patrols  of  the  87th  Division 
reached  the  Ourthe  River  the  first  day, 
the  13th,  those  of  the  17th  Airborne  Di- 
vision the  next.  The  armor,  meanwhile, 
attacking  generally  astride  the  line  Hit- 
ler had  designated  as  stopping  point  for 
the  withdrawal,  had  to  fight  hard  for 
every  objective  and  as  late  as  the  15th 
beat  off  a  counterattack  by  some  twenty 
tanks  supported  by  a  covey  of  fighter 
aircraft.  Concurrently,  the  10 1st  Air- 
borne Division  astride  the  road  to  Houf- 
falize encountered  the  same  determined 
stand  as  before.  At  Foy,  south  of  Noville, 
for  example,  the  Germans  counter- 
attacked three  times,  retaking  the  town 
at  dawn  on  the  14th  with  a  battalion  of 
infantry  supported  by  a  company  of 
tanks. 

Yet  the  airborne  troops,  too,  were 
destined  soon  to  experience  softening  re- 
sistance. On  the  14th,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  West,  Field  Marshal  von  Rund- 
stedt,  appealed  to  Hitler  to  authorize  a 
further  withdrawal:  the  line  Hitler 
earlier  had  specified  west  of  Houffalize 
already  had  been  compromised  in  the 
north  and  was  being  rolled  up  in  the 
south.  He  asked  approval  to  pull  back 
farther  to  anchor  a  new  line  on  high 
ground  just  east  of  Houffalize,  extending 
it  northward  behind  the  Salm  River  and 
southward  through'  existing  positions 
east  of  Bastogne. 


Gay  Diary,  entries  of  10,  11,  12  Jan  45. 
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Patrols  of  the  First  and  Third  Armies  Meet  at  Houffalize 


Having  accepted  by  this  time  the  in- 
evitability of  losing  the  bulge,  Hitler 
agreed,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  ardent 
pleas  by  both  Rundstedt  and  the  Army 
Group  B  commander,  Field  Marshal 
Model,  that  they  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
by  stages  all  the  way  to  the  Rhine,  the 
only  line,  they  believed,  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  west  still  might  hope  with 
any  assurance  to  hold.  They  could  with- 
draw, Hitler  said,  but  only  under  pres- 
sure and  only  as  far  as  the  West  Wall. 
There  they  were  to  make  their  stand.31 

31  Bauer,  The  German  Withdrawal  From  the  Ar- 
dennes; MS  #  A-858  (Schramm). 


On  the  15th,  men  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  entered  Noville,  five 
miles  south  of  Houffalize.32  Early  the 
next  morning,  the  11th  Armored  Di- 
vision seized  high  ground  along  the  high- 

32  In  a  complementary  attack  by  the  6th  Armored 
Division  on  this  same  day,  a  gunner  in  the  at- 
tached 603d  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion,  Cpl.  Arthur 
O.  Beyer,  dismounted  from  his  vehicle  to  capture 
two  Germans.  When  a  German  machine  gun 
opened  fire  on  him,  he  rushed  forward  to  knock 
it  out  with  a  grenade,  then  worked  his  way  along 
a  German  defense  line,  wiping  out  the  occupants 
of  one  foxhole  after  another.  In  his  one-man  as- 
sault, he  destroyed  2  machine  guns,  killed  8  Ger- 
mans, and  captured  18.  For  this  feat,  Corporal 
Beyer  received  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
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way  immediately  south  of  Houffalize. 
Southwest  of  the  town,  a  patrol  com- 
manded by  Maj.  Joseph  M.  L.  Greene 
met  a  patrol  from  the  2d  Armored  Di- 
vision of  the  First  Army's  VII  Corps. 

Rent  by  the  counteroffensive,  the  First 
and  Third  Armies  at  last  had  linked  at 
the  waist  of  the  bulge.  In  one  way,  it 
was  an  empty  accomplishment;  so  meas- 
ured had  been  the  advance,  such  delays 
had  the  Germans  imposed,  that  most  of 
the  troops  in  what  might  have  been  a 
sizable  pocket  had  escaped. 

Juncture  at  Houffalize  nevertheless 
marked  completion  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  campaign  to  push  in  the  bulge.  It 
also  meant  that  the  break  in  communica- 
tions between  American  armies,  which 
had  caused  General  Eisenhower  to  put 
the  First  Army  under  Montgomery's 
command,  no  longer  existed.  At  mid- 
night the  next  day,  17  January,  the 
First  Army  returned  to  Bradley's  12  th 
Army  Group. 

The  Drive  on  St.  Vith 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  First  Army, 
the  juncture  at  Houffalize  marked  no 
interval  in  the  offensive  to  erase  the 
bulge,  but  it  pointed  up  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis that  had  gradually  been  evolving 
as  linkup  neared.  Having  begun  to  attack 
early  in  January  in  support  of  the  VII 
Corps,  General  Ridgway's  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps  took  over  the  main  assign- 
ment, a  drive  eastward  on  the  road  cen- 
ter of  St.  Vith.  Collins's  VII  Corps  was 
to  support  this  drive  briefly  by  also  turn- 
ing east;  but  because  of  the  northeast- 
ward orientation  of  Patton's  Third 
Army,  the  VII  Corps  soon  would  be 
pinched  out  of  the  line. 

A  more  important  supporting  role  was 


to  be  performed  by  the  V  Corps.  From 
the  northern  shoulder  of  the  bulge  close 
by  its  base,  the  V  Corps  was  to  seize  a 
defile  along  upper  reaches  of  the  little 
Ambleve  River,  thereby  springing  loose 
an  armored  division  for  a  direct  thrust 
southward  on  St.  Vith.  The  armor,  once 
free,  was  to  come  under  command  of  the 
airborne  corps  to  constitute  the  northern 
arm  of  a  two-pronged  thrust  on  St.  Vith.33 

For  the  Third  Army,  the  juncture  at 
Houffalize  did  represent  a  distinct  break 
in  the  offensive,  since  it  gave  Patton  an 
opportunity  he  would  embrace  with 
relish — to  return  to  his  original  concept 
of  an  attack  close  to  the  southern  base  of 
the  bulge.  Patton  intended  to  launch. this 
thrust  across  the  Sure  River  with  General 
Eddy's  XII  Corps. 

It  was  too  late  at  this  point  (if  it  had 
ever  been  feasible)  to  try  seriously  the 
maneuver  Patton  had  talked  about  in 
December,  a  full-blooded  attack  north- 
eastward across  the  German  frontier  to 
Pruem  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  bulge.  The  rationale  now  for 
an  attack  from  the  south,  directed  almost 
due  northward  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Vith,  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  en- 
velopment, a  hope  that  threat  from  the 
south  would  prompt  the  Germans  to 
shift  enough  strength  from  the  vicinity 
of  Houffalize  and  Bastogne  to  enable 
Millikin's  III  Corps  and  Middleton's 
VIII  Corps  to  advance  with  relative  ease 
toward  the  northeast.  Yet  against  the 
slim  possibility  that  the  XII  Corps  might 
achieve  a  breakthrough,  despite  sharply 
compartmented  terrain  and  heavy  snow, 
General  Eddy  held  an  armored  division 
in  reserve.  The  12th  Army  Group  com- 
mander, General  Bradley,  also  proposed 

33  FUSA  Report  of  Operations,  1  Aug  44-22  Feb 
45- 
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that  once  the  First  Army  took  St.  Vith, 
General  Hodges  should  send  a  corps 
south  to  link  with  the  Third  Army's 
XII  Corps,  a  shallow  envelopment  that 
might  trap  any  German  forces  still  re- 
maining farther  west.34 

Having  at  last  gained  Hitler's  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  from  the  bulge,  Ger- 
man commanders  faced  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  out  before  converging  Ameri- 
can attacks  at  the  base  cut  them  off.  They 
had  to  make  their  withdrawal  either  on 
those  days  when  weather  cloaked  them 
from  the  Jabo,  as  German  troops  called 
Allied  fighter-bombers,  or  by  night.  A 
shortage  of  gasoline,  that  had  developed 
early  in  the  counteroffensive  as  the  logis- 
tical pipeline  over  snow-drenched  Eifel 
roads  broke  down,  was  at  this  point 
acute;  and  the  prospects  of  bottlenecks 
at  the  few  tactical  bridges  in  the  snow- 
slick  gorge  of  the  Our  River  along  the 
frontier  filled  many  a  commander  with 
dread.35 

German  commanders  now  faced  their 
number  one  task  of  holding  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  salient  without  the  services 
of  the  two  SS  panzer  corps  headquarters 
and  four  SS  panzer  divisions  that  Hitler 
had  directed  to  assemble  near  St.  Vith 
under  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army.  The 
Fuehrer  was  becoming  increasingly 
piqued  that  field  commanders  had  not 
taken  these  divisions  immediately  out  of 
the  line  and  were  still  using  portions  of 
them  as  fire  brigades  in  threatened  sec- 
tors. That  the  SS  divisions  soon  would 
be  totally  out  of  reach  of  the  western 
commanders  became  apparent  on  the 


34  Gay  Diary,  entry  of  15  Jan  45;  TUSA  AAR, 
Jan  45. 

35  MS  #  B-i5ia  (Manteuffel);  MS  #  A-876 
(Brandenberger);  Bauer,  The  German  Withdrawal 
From  the  Ardennes. 


14th  when  Hitler  ordered  two  volks  ar- 
tillery corps  shifted  hurriedly  from  the 
Ardennes  to  the  east  in  response  to  the 
new  Russian  offensive  and  alerted  the  SS 
divisions  for  a  similar  move.  All  that 
would  be  left  to  hold  in  the  Ardennes 
would  be  men  who  not  only  had  seen  the 
grandiose  prospects  of  the  counterof- 
fensive dashed  to  bits  but  who  also  were 
embittered  by  Hitler's  pulling  out  the 
SS  divisions  for  what  looked  to  the  men 
in  the  foxhole  like  a  rest.36 

The  new  main  effort  by  General 
Hodges'  First  Army  had  begun  even  be- 
fore the  linkup  at  Houffalize  and  a  day 
before  Hitler  authorized  withdrawal  to 
a  new  line  east  of  Houffalize.  This  line 
was  already  breached  along  its  north- 
ward extension,  for  even  while  acting  in 
a  supporting  role  to  the  VII  Corps  Gen- 
eral Ridgway's  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
had  established  a  bridgehead  across  the 
Salm  River  and  another  over  the  Am- 
bleve  near  where  the  two  rivers  come 
together. 

Beginning  on  1 3  January,  as  a  first  step 
in  the  drive  on  St.  Vith,  the  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps  attacked  to  flatten  the 
corner  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Ambleve  and  the  Salm.  At  General  Ridg- 
way's insistence,  this  drive  was  to  be  no 
measured  blunting  of  the  angle  all  along 
the  line;  emphasis  instead  fell  to  the  30th 
Division  from  positions  on  the  northern 
shoulder  some  three  miles  north  of  the 
meandering  Ambleve  River  at  Malmedy 
to  drive  southward,  thereby  posing  threat 
of  envelopment  to  Germans  in  the  Salm- 
Ambleve  angle  to  the  west.37  Having  re- 
placed the  82d  Airborne  Division  along 
the  Salm  on  the  right  flank  of  the  corps, 

MMS  #  A-858  (Schramm);  Bauer,  The  German 
Withdrawal  From  the  Ardennes. 

37  Sylvan  Diary,  entries  of  4,  9  Jan  45. 
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the  75th  Division  (Maj.  Gen.  Fay  B. 
Prickett)  attacked  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion toward  St.  Vith  to  form  the  second 
arm  of  a  pincers  threatening  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  corner.  The  106th  Division 
(Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  T.  Perrin)  pressed 
forward  in  the  angle  itself  with  the  sep- 
arate 517th  Parachute  Infantry  and  the 
division's  sole  surviving  regiment  (the 
others  had  been  destroyed  early  in  the 
counteroffensive) . 

Nowhere  was  there  a  solid  German 
line.  Although  defense  was  stubborn  and 
included  small  counterattacks,  it  cen- 
tered primarily  in  villages  and  on  oc- 
casional key  high  ground.  On  the  first 
day  and  again  on  the  second,  the  30th 
Infantry  Division  south  of  Malmedy 
made  the  most  gains,  advancing  up  to 
four  miles  to  take  high  ground  that 
guarded  approach  to  the  west  shoulder 
of  the  defile  through  which  armor  of  the 
V  Corps  later  was  to  debouch. 

Part  of  the  30th  Infantry  Division's 
success  was  attributable  to  hitting  near  a 
boundary  between  major  German  units 
— to  the  east  the  LXVII  Corps  (General 
der  Infanterie  Otto  Hitzfeld)  of  Zangen's 
Fifteenth  Army  and  to  the  west  the  XIII 
Corps  (General  der  Infanterie  Hans  Fel- 
ber) ,  which  was  still  under  control  of 
Dietrich's  Sixth  Panzer  Army.  Pushing 
back  and  occasionally  overrunning  por- 
tions of  a  depleted  volks  grenadier  di- 
vision of  Felber's  XIII  Corps,  the 
infantrymen  cut  into  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  3d  Parachute  Division  of  Hitz- 
feld's  LXVII  Corps,  prompting  Hitzfeld 
to  bring  up  another  understrength  volks 
grenadier  division  in  hope  of  filling  the 
breach.38 


38  German  material  is  from  Bauer,  The  German 
Withdrawal  From  the  Ardennes. 
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General  Ridgway 

The  big  disappointment  to  the 
Americans  was  slow  progress  by  the  75th 
Division,  whose  advance  across  the  Salm 
toward  St.  Vith  was  so  limited  that  it 
took  much  of  the  threat  out  of  General 
Ridgway 's  intended  envelopment  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Ambleve-Salm  angle. 
While  trying  to  make  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  division  had  seen  its  first 
combat  only  a  day  before  Christmas, 
both  Ridgway  and  the  First  Army  com- 
mander, General  Hodges,  feared  all  of- 
fensive punch  temporarily  gone.  On  the 
19th,  patrols  of  the  75th  and  30th  Di- 
visions at  last  met  to  pinch  out  the  106th 
Division  and  seal  off  the  corner,  but  so 
slow  had  been  the  75th's  advance  that 
two  divisions  of  Felber's  XIII  Corps  had 
escaped  with  little  difficulty.  Seeing  the 
problem  as  one  of  command,  General 
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Hodges  recommended  the  division  com- 
mander's relief.39 

The  main  fight  centered  in  the  mean- 
time on  the  defile  through  which  armor 
under  the  V  Corps  was  to  drive  in  order 
to  come  upon  St.  Vith  from  the  north. 
Named  for  a  town  on  the  northern  ap- 
proach, this  was  known  as  the  Ondenval 
defile. 

As  the  V  Corps  began  its  drive  early 
on  15  January,  a  new  commander  took 
over  while  General  Gerow  left  to  head  an 
army  headquarters  newly  arrived  from 
the  United  States,  the  Fifteenth,  destined 
to  serve  primarily  as  an  occupation  force 
as  the  Allies  swept  across  Germany.40 
The  new  corps  commander  was  Maj. 
Gen.  C.  Ralph  Huebner,  who  had  guided 
the  veteran  1st  Infantry  Division  since 
the  end  of  the  campaign  in  Sicily. 

General  Huebner's  former  command, 
headed  now  by  the  former  division  ar- 
tillery commander,  Brig.  Gen.  Clift 
Andrus,  drew  the  assignment  of  opening 
the  Ondenval  defile  for  the  armor.  While 
the  regiments  of  the  1st  Division  took 
high  ground  east  of  the  defile  and  con- 
tingents of  the  30th  Division  wooded 
high  ground  to  the  west,  the  2d  Di- 
vision's 23d  Infantry,  attached  to  the  1st 
Division,  moved  south  through  Onden- 
val directly  against  the  defile. 

A  five-day  fight  developed,  primarily 
against  the  3d  Parachute  Division.  Sens- 
ing the  full  import  of  the  attack  as  a 
threat  to  St.  Vith  and  those  German 
units  still  west  of  the  town,  Field  Marshal 
Model  at  Army  Group  B  on  the  17th 
unified  command  in  the  sector  by  trans- 
ferring Hitzfeld's  LXVII  Corps  to  Die- 


38  Sylvan  Diary,  entries  of  16,  17,  20  Jan  45. 

10  History  of  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Army 
(no  publisher,  no  date),  an  unofficial  unit  history. 
See  also  below,  ch.  XV. 


trich's  Sixth  Panzer  Army.  Two  days 
later,  in  an  effort  to  shore  up  a  faltering 
defense  all  along  the  line,  General  Die- 
trich risked  Hitler's  wrath  by  recommit- 
ting artillery  of  the  /  SS  Panzer  Corps  to 
reinforce  fires  at  the  Ondenval  defile  and 
small  contingents  of  tanks  from  three  of 
his  four  SS  panzer  divisions  to  reinforce 
local  counterattacks. 

Dietrich  might  slow  the  advance  but 
neither  he  nor  cruel  winter  weather  with 
waist-high  drifts  of  snow  could  stop  it. 
Sometimes  the  weather  was  more  of  a 
problem  than  the  enemy.  On  one  oc- 
casion two  men  stopping  to  rest  dropped 
unconscious  from  exhaustion.  "We  are 
fighting  the  weather,"  said  General 
Hobbs,  commanding  the  30th  Division, 
"and  losing  about  one  hundred  a  day. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  hell  of  a  country."41 

The  state  of  the  weather  gave  the  little 
Ardennes  towns  an  added  dimension  as 
prizes  of  war.  Not  only  did  the  towns 
control  the  roads  needed  for  tanks  and 
trucks  but  they  also  afforded  shelter,  a 
chance  for  the  men  to  thaw  out  and  dry 
out,  to  get  a  night's  sleep  under  cover. 
The  towns,  unfortunately,  were  almost 
always  in  a  draw  or  on  a  reverse  slope, 
making  it  necessary  to  seize  the  high 
ground  beyond  and  hold  it  from  foxholes 
blasted  out  of  frozen  earth  with  small 
explosive  charges.  It  became  a  matter  of 
constant  nagging  concern  to  forward 
commanders  to  rotate  their  men  and 
allow  all  at  least  brief  respite  from  the 
cold. 

Partly  because  the  German  soldiers, 


41 30th  Div  G-3  Jnl,  22  Jan  45.  This  division's 
journal  contains  valuable  verbatim  records  of  tele- 
phone conversations.  See  also  Robert  P.  Hewitt, 
Workhorse  of  the  Western  Front  (Washington:  In- 
fantry Journal  Press,  1946),  an  excellent  unit  his- 
tory. 
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too,  wanted  shelter,  and  partly  because 
buildings  made  good  strongpoints,  the 
villages  and  small  settlements  at  critical 
road  junctions  were  hardest  to  get  at. 
Although  sometimes  delayed  by  mines 
hidden  by  the  deep  snow,  tanks  and  tank 
destroyers  proved  almost  essential  for 
blasting  the  Germans  from  the  houses. 
Artillery  could  chase  the  defenders  into 
the  cellars,  but  it  could  not  keep  them 
there.  As  men  of  one  battalion  of  the 
23d  Infantry  entered  a  village  close  be- 
hind an  artillery  preparation,  Germans 
emerged  in  their  midst  to  promote  a 
fight  so  intimate  that  at  one  point  an 


American  soldier  reputedly  engaged  a 
German  with  his  fists.42 

The  enemy,  fortunately,  was  not  so 
consistently  persistent  as  was  the  weather. 
Nearly  all  units  had  the  experience  of 
advancing  for  an  hour  or  sometimes  even 
half  a  day  without  a  round  fired  at  them; 
then,  suddenly,  at  a  stream  bank,  a  farm- 
house, the  edge  of  a  wood  or  a  village,  a 
flurry  of  fire  from  automatic  weapons  or 
shelling  from  artillery  and  mortars,  or 
both,  might  erupt.  Sometimes  this  sig- 
naled start  of  a  counterattack,  usually  in 


1st  Div  G-3  Jnl,  ig  Jan  45. 
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no  more  than  company  strength,  precipi- 
tating a  sharp  but  usually  short  engage- 
ment. 

The  23d  Infantry  finally  cleared  the 
Ondenval  defile  on  the  17th,  held  it  with 
the  help  of  massed  artillery  fires  against 
a  battalion-size  counterattack  supported 
by  three  tanks  on  the  18th,  then  passed 
on  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  on  the  19th 
to  seize  the  first  tier  of  towns  beyond. 
Through  the  defile  and  along  another 
road  to  the  west  in  the  30th  Division's 
zone,  tanks,  tank  destroyers,  and  half- 
tracks of  the  7th  Armored  Division  (Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  W.  Hasbrouck)  began  to 
pass  early  on  the  20th,  headed  for  the 
rubble  that  St.  Vith  had  become  after 
this  same  division  had  fought  gallantly 
for  the  town  in  December. 

Northward  Across  the  Sure 

Patton's  Third  Army  resumed  its  role 
in  pushing  the  Germans  back  with  sur- 
prise crossings  of  the  Sure  River  before 
daylight  on  18  January.  Close  by  the 
German  frontier,  a  regiment  of  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  (Brig.  Gen.  Harold  W. 
Blakeley)  began  to  cross  into  an  angle 
formed  by  confluence  of  the  Sure  and 
the  Our,  while  two  regiments  of  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Maj.  Gen.  S.  LeRoy 
Irwin)  crossed  on  either  side  of  Diekirch, 
less  than  five  miles  west  of  the  frontier. 
While  the  men  of  the  4th  Division  pro- 
tected the  5th  Division's  right  flank  and 
took  out  the  enemy's  bridges  across  the 
Our  below  the  Luxembourg  frontier 
town  of  Vianden,  four  miles  north  of 
the  Sure,  the  men  of  the  5  th  were  to 
drive  north  along  a  highway  that  runs 
within  several  miles  of  the  frontier.  Be- 
cause the  highway  follows  the  crest  of  a 
ridgeline     through  semimountainous 


countryside  (la  Petite  Suisse) ,  American 
soldiers  long  ago  had  christened  it  the 
"Skyline  Drive," 

Even  more  than  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Vith,  it  was  imperative  for  the  Germans 
to  hold  firm  along  the  Sure  River,  be- 
cause the  heaviest  concentration  of  Ger- 
man force  remaining  in  the  bulge,  that 
which  had  fought  around  Bastogne,  was 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  thrust  from 
the  south.  Four  divisions  of  General 
Brandenberger's  Seventh  Army,  charged 
with  defending  the  southern  flank,  and 
at  least  nine  of  General  von  Manteuffel's 
Fifth  Panzer  Army  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bastogne  had  to  withdraw  through  this 
southern  portion  of  the  bulge.  The  east- 
west  roads  they  had  to  use  were  markedly 
inferior  to  the  north-south  routes  that 
beckoned  an  attacker  from  the  south; 
and  the  Germans  had  only  five  tactical 
bridges  over  the  Our  River,  three  of 
which,  at  and  south  of  Vianden,  were 
dangerously  close  to  the  existing  Ameri- 
can line  along  the  Sure.  The  bridges  in 
any  case  inevitably  meant  congestion, 
slowing  the  withdrawal  and  inviting  at- 
tack from  the  air.43 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  the 
presence  in  reserve  south  of  the  Sure  of 
the  6th  U.S.  Armored  Division  had 
alarmed  General  Brandenberger  lest  the 
Americans  strike  while  the  bulk  of  his 
strength  was  trying  to  help  the  Fifth 
Panzer  Army  break  Bastogne;  but  with 
the  shift  of  the  armor  to  Bastogne  and 
the  beginning  of  American  attacks  there, 
Brandenberger  had  begun  to  view  his 
vulnerable  positions  along  the  Sure  with 
greater  equanimity.  If  his  Seventh  Army 
was  to  be  hit  any  time  soon,  Branden- 
berger deduced,  the  strike  would  come 

13  German  material  is  from  Bauer,  The  German 
Withdrawal  From  the  Ardennes. 
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not  along  the  Sure  close  to  the  base  of 
the  bulge  but  farther  west  where  his 
troops  still  held  positions  between  Ettel- 
bruck  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Skyline  Drive,  and  Wiltz,  positions  that 
were  south  and  west  of  the  Sure  in  one 
place  and  between  the  Sure  and  Wiltz 
Rivers  in  another. 

Brandenberger  was  seeing  American 
intentions  in  terms  of  his  own  disposi- 
tions. He  was  stronger  west  and  north- 
west of  Ettelbruck,  where  three  volks 
grenadier  divisions  under  the  LIU  Corps 
(General  der  Kavallerie  Edwin  Graf 
Rothkirch  und  Trach)  held  the  line. 
Along  the  Sure  between  Ettelbruck  and 
the  frontier,  he  had  only  one  volks 
grenadier  division,  which  with  another 
that  was  holding  a  30-mile  stretch  of  the 
West  Wall  along  the  frontier  to  the 
southeast,  made  up  the  LXXX  Corps 
(General  der  Infanterie  Franz  Beyer) . 

Although  the  little  Sure  River  is  ford- 
able  at  many  points,  the  weather  was  too 
cold  for  wading.  Nor  was  American  ar- 
tillery to  forewarn  the  enemy  with  a 
preparatory  barrage.  The  night  was 
black,  cold,  and  silent  as  men  of  the  4th 
and  5th  Divisions  moved  assault  boats 
and  three-man  canvas  rafts  to  the  ice- 
crusted  edge  of  the  stream.44 

The  troops  gained  the  surprise  they 
sought.  Hardly  a  shot  sounded  along  the 
Sure  that  night  before  the  first  waves  of 
infantrymen  touched  down  on  the  north 
bank.  Only  at  a  place  just  west  of  Die- 
kirch,  where  a  machine  gun  opened  up 
on  an  assault  company  of  the  5th  Di- 

11  For  an  annotated  account  of  this  attack  at  a 
small-unit  level,  see  Maj.  Dello  G.  Dayton,  The 
Attack  by  XII  Corps  18-29  January  1945,  unpub- 
lished MS  in  OCMH,  prepared  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  Historical  Section  soon  after 
the  war.  See  also  combat  interviews  with  men  of 
the  5th  Division. 


vision's  2d  Infantry,  was  there  trouble- 
some German  fire;  and  there  the 
infantrymen  were  able  to  pull  back  and 
cross  in  an  adjacent  sector. 

Just  east  of  Diekirch,  a  battalion  of 
the  same  division's  10th  Infantry  turned 
the  icy,  snow-covered  river  bank  to  ad- 
vantage by  loading  men  into  the  assault 
boats  at  the  top  of  the  slope  and  shoving 
the  boats  downhill  like  toboggans.  At 
another  point  engineers  tied  150-foot 
ropes  to  either  end  of  the  boats  so  that, 
once  the  first  wave  had  passed,  they  could 
pull  the  boats  back  and  forth  across  the 
little  river.  In  two  places  infantrymen 
crossed  on  footbridges  that  engineers  had 
quietly  shoved  into  place  just  before 
H-hour. 

The  night  was  so  dark  and  the  early 
morning  made  so  obscure  by  a  combina- 
tion of  mist  in  the  river  bottom  and 
American  smoke  pots  that  the  Germans 
were  hard  put  at  first  to  determine  the 
'extent  of  the  threat  posed  against  them. 
In  many  cases  U.S.  troops  passed  unseen 
by  German  machine  gun  and  mortar 
crews.  Already  seriously  weakened  by 
loss  of  field  pieces  earlier  in  the  Ardennes 
fighting  and  by  ammunition  shortages, 
German  artillery  was  "as  good  as 
blinded."  45  Some  three  hours  passed  be- 
fore the  first  artillery  shells  struck  along 
the  river. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  day  a  vehicular 
ford  and  several  treadway  bridges  were 
operating  to  enable  supporting  tanks  and 
tank  destroyers  to  cross  the  Sure.  A 
bridgehead  up  to  two  miles  deep  was 
solidly  established,  in  enough  depth  to 
bring  the  two  German  bridges  over  the 
Our  downstream  from  Vianden  under 
punishing  artillery  fire.  German  troubles 


45  MS  #  A-876  (Brandenberger), 
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had  been  further  compounded  when  in 
midmorning  the  8oth  Infantry  Division 
(Maj.  Gen.  Horace  L.  McBride)  had 
begun  to  attack  to  the  northeast  to  drive 
General  Rothkirch's  LIII  Corps  behind 
the  Wiltz  and  another  stretch  of  the  Sure 
between  Ettelbruck  and  the  Wiltz  River 
and  to  facilitate  the  5th  Division's  ad- 
vance up  the  Skyline  Drive.46 

As  surprised  by  the  American  thrust  as 
were  the  volks  grenadiers  on  the  ground, 
the  Seventh  Army  commander,  General 
Brandenberger,  ordered  most  of  the  sup- 
porting army  artillery  and  engineer  units 
that  had  been  grouped  behind  the  LIII 
Corps  to  shift  to  the  more  seriously 
menaced  LXXX  Corps.  He  also  directed 
a  volks  grenadier  division  to  fall  back 
from  the  western  tip  of  the  LIII  Corps 
to  establish  a  blocking  position  astride 
the  Skyline  Drive  along  a  cross-ridge 
northwest  of  Vianden,  there  to  form  a 
mask  for  the  two  tactical  bridges  up- 
stream from  Vianden. 

Field  Marshal  Model  at  Army  Group 
B  provided  help  by  ordering  first  a 
Kampfgruppe,  then  all  that  was  left  of 
the  Panzer  Lehr  Division,  transferred 
from  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army.  He  fol- 
lowed this  with  an  order  for  a  severely 
depleted  2d  Panzer  Division  also  to  turn 
south,  then  headquarters  of  the  XLVII 


MTen  days  before,  on  8  January,  in  the  village 
of  Dahl,  near  Wiltz,  a  g-man  squad  of  the  8oth 
Division's  319th  Infantry  commanded  by  Sgt.  Day 
G.  Turner  fought  savagely  for  four  hours  to  hold 
a  house  on  the  fringe  of  the  village  against  a  local 
German  attack.  Turner  himself  bayoneted  two 
Germans,  threw  a  can  of  flaming  oil  at  others,  and, 
when  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  used  enemy 
weapons  to  continue  the  fight.  Only  three  of  his 
men  still  were  alive  and  unhurt  when  the  Ger- 
mans broke,  leaving  behind  11  dead  and  25  cap- 
tured. Sergeant  Turner  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 


Panzer  Corps  to  command  the  two  pan- 
zer divisions.  Behind  the  Fifth  Panzer 
Army,  engineers  began  building  another 
bridge  over  the  Our. 

It  would  have  required  long  hours 
under  ideal  conditions  for  any  of  these 
expedients  to  have  effect.  In  view  of 
crippling  gasoline  shortages  and  the 
heavy  snowstorm  of  19  January,  it  would 
take  not  hours  but  days. 

The  5th  Division  in  the  meantime 
fought  steadily  up  the  Skyline  Drive  to 
reach  a  point  almost  due  west  of  Vianden 
on  the  21st;  there  the  division  paused 
amid  rumors  of  impending  armored 
counterattack.  Several  observers  having 
reported  heavy  German  troop  move- 
ments around  Vianden,  the  division  com- 
mander, General  Irwin,  was  disturbed 
that  the  4th  Division  had  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  on  his  division's  right.  There 
the  original  defenders,  their  positions 
compressed  and  their  backs  to  the  Our, 
kept  the  4th  Division's  12th  Infantry  at 
a  respectable  distance  from  Vianden  and 
its  vital  bridge. 

The  situation  was  less  disturbing  on 
the  5th  Division's  other  flank.  There  the 
advance  up  the  Skyline  Drive  had  posed 
such  a  threat  of  entrapment  to  the  Ger- 
mans of  Rothkirch's  LIII  Corps  that  on 
2 1  January  they  began  to  pull  out,  leav- 
ing only  strong  rear  guards  to  oppose 
the  80th  Division's  attack  to  the  north- 
east. So  precipitate  was  the  exodus  that 
much  of  it  took  place  in  full  view  of  men 
of  the  5th  Division  on  the  high  ground. 
The  infantrymen  cheered  to  see  the  Ger- 
mans run.  They  cheered,  too,  at  the  rich 
gunnery  targets  presented  by  long  col- 
umns of  trucks,  tanks,  and  horse-drawn 
artillery.  "Let  her  go,  boys"  one  artillery 
observer  radioed  to  his  gunners;  "you 
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can't  miss  a  Jerry  wherever  you  land 
them."  47 

Other  observers  demanded  to  know, 
"Where  is  the  air?"  48  Yet  as  on  so  many 
days  of  the  foggy,  snowbound  January, 
there  was  no  air.  During  the  morning,  ice 
and  snow  on  runways  prevented  most 
squadrons  of  the  XIX  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand from  taking  off,  and  during  the 
afternoon  pilots  of  the  few  planes  that 
got  up  found  ground  haze  too  thick  for 
them  to  spot  the  targets. 

That  changed  dramatically  the  next 
day,  the  2  2d.  A  brilliant  sun  came  up,  its 
rays  glistening  on  the  new  snow  cover. 

Four  groups  of  fighter-bombers  as- 
signed to  support  the  XII  Corps  began 
early  to  attack,  then  quickly  called  for 
help  until  eventually  the  entire  XIX 
Tactical  Air  Command  joined  the  hunt. 
The  snow-drenched  roads  were  thick 
with  German  traffic — much  of  Roth- 
kirch's  LIII  Corps  pulling  back  to  the 
northeast,  rear  elements  of  the  Fifth 
Panzer  Army  seeking  the  east  bank  of  the 
Our,  and  the  XLVH  Panzer  Corps  with 
the  2d  Panzer  and  Panzer  Lehr  Divisions 
cutting  across  the  grain  of  the  withdrawal 
to  go  to  the  Seventh  Army's  aid.  Snarled 
by  the  snow  and  the  deep  canyon  of  the 
Our,  vehicles  at  the  Our  bridges  were 
stalled  bumper-to-bumper. 

American  pilots  were  jubilant,  re- 
minded of  the  days  in  August  when  so 
many  of  the  Germans  fleeing  France  had 
been  squashed  along  the  roads  like  in- 
sects. "For  the  first  time  [in  the  Ar- 
dennes]," noted  General  Brandenberger, 
"the  situation  in  the  air  was  similar  to 
that  which  had  prevailed  in  Nor- 
mandy." 49  When  the  day  came  to  an 

"5th  Div  G-3  Jnl,  21  Jan  45. 
isIbid. 
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end,  25  squadrons  had  flown  627  sorties. 
Although  the  pilots  as  usual  made  un- 
realistically  high  estimates  of  their  ac- 
complishments, the  day's  strikes  caused 
considerable  damage  and  compounded 
the  delays  that  terrain,  weather,  and  gaso- 
line shortages  already  had  imposed  on 
the  German  withdrawal.50 

The  day  of  22  January  was  notable  for 
another  development  as  well.  On  that 
day  Hitler  ordered  the  Sixth  Panzer 
Army  to  quit  the  Ardennes  entirely  and 
to  transfer  with  all  speed  to  the  east  to 
oppose  a  broadening  Russian  offensive, 
an  unqualified  admission  not  only  that 
the  counteroffensive  had  failed  but  also 
that  the  Eastern  Front  again  had  priority 
on  resources.  In  addition  to  headquarters 
of  the  two  SS  panzer  corps  and  the  four 
SS  panzer  divisions,  the  shift  included 
the  Fuehrer  Begleit  and  Fuehrer  Grena- 
dier Brigades  and  assorted  supporting 
units.  General  von  Manteuffel's  Fifth 
Panzer  Army  assumed  control  of  the  two 
corps  in  the  north  that  General  Dietrich 
had  been  directing  in  opposing  the 
American  drive  on  St.  Vith. 

The  next  day,  23  January,  was  notable, 
too,  not  in  the  air,  since  the  weather 
closed  in  again,  but  in  three  places  on  the 
ground.  In  the  north,  General  Has- 
brouck's  7  th  Armored  Division  came 
back  to  St.  Vith,  signaling  the  approxi- 
mate end  of  the  First  Army's  role  in 
flattening  the  bulge.  Along  the  Skyline 
Drive,  General  Brandenberger  on  the 
same  day  turned  over  defense  of  the 


50  For  various  reasons,  claims  of  enemy  losses 
from  air  action  almost  always  were  high.  One  study 
conducted  by  the  British  proved  by  ground  check 
that  air  force  claims  of  German  tanks  destroyed 
in  the  Ardennes  were  at  least  ten  times  too  high. 
See  Directorate  of  Tactical  Investigation,  War  Of- 
fice, The  German  Counter-Offensive  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, MS  in  OCMH. 
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blocking  position  northwest  of  Vianden 
to  the  XLVII  Panzer  Corps  with  assist- 
ance on  the  west  from  Rothkirch's  LIII 
Corps.  There  would  be  no  armored 
counterattack,  if  indeed  the  depleted, 
gasoline-short  panzer  corps  had  ever  seri- 
ously considered  one,  only  a  continuing 
passive  defense  to  keep  the  Americans 
away  from  the  Our  bridges  until  the  last 
of  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army  could  pull  out. 
Also  on  the  23d,  General  Middleton's 
VIII  Corps  and  General  Millikin's  III 
Corps  got  back  into  the  fight  even  as  the 
12  th  Army  Group  commander,  General 
Bradley,  came  up  with  the  genesis  of  a 
new  plan  destined  to  affect  employment 
of  these  corps. 

As  early  as  19  January,  General  Patton 
had  detected  enough  indications  that  the 
northward  drive  by  Eddy's  XII  Corps 
would  prompt  German  withdrawal  from 
the  eastward-facing  line  of  the  bulge  to 
justify  ordering  Middleton  and  Millikin 
to  resume  their  advance.  Although  Pat- 
ton  specified  21  January  for  the  push  to 
begin,  patrols  all  along  the  front  made 
so  little  enemy  contact  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th  that  both  corps  com- 
manders feared  delaying  another  day  lest 
they  collapse  a  bag  filled  only  with  air. 
They  ordered  their  divisions  to  put  out 
strong  patrols  and  follow  them  up  in 
strength  if  resistance  failed  to  develop. 

It  failed  to  develop  for  three  days.  A 
tank-supported  ambush  in  a  village 
mangled  a  company  of  the  90th  Division 
in  the  center  of  the  III  Corps,  but  other 
than  that,  few  units  encountered  any  of 
the  enemy  except  stragglers.  Although 
some  of  these  fired  before  surrendering, 
none  represented  a  true  rear  guard.  So 
heterogeneous  was  the  mixture  that  the 
6th  Armored  Division  alone  took  prison- 
ers from  ten  different  divisions.  The  1  ith 


Armored  Division  on  the  north  wing  of, 
the  VIII  Corps  was  pinched  out  of  the 
line  before  ever  catching  up  with  the 
enemy. 

Yet  for  all  the  lack  of  resistance,  the 
pursuit  was  slow.  The  deep  snow  and 
slick  roads  saw  to  that.  Protecting  the 
right  flank  of  the  III  Corps,  the  6th 
Cavalry  Group  most  of  the  time  had  to 
advance  dismounted.  To  find  suitable 
roads,  the  6th  Armored  Division  often 
had  to  impinge  on  the  zone  of  the  neigh- 
boring 90th  Division. 

When  coupled  with  staunch  defense 
against  the  attack  of  Eddy's  XII  Corps 
from  the  south,  the  German  withdrawal 
meant  an  end  to  any  hopes  General  Pat- 
ton  still  might  have  entertained  for 
trapping  his  enemy  with  a  drive  close 
along  the  base  of  the  bulge.  Nor  was 
there  any  point  in  implementing  General 
Bradley's  earlier  suggestion  that  the  First 
Army  send  a  corps  southward  from  St. 
Vith. 

On  the  23d  Bradley  called  Patton  to 
his  headquarters,  there  to  propose  a  plan 
that  he  had  been  contemplating  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  a  plan  designed  to  par- 
lay the  attack  to  flatten  the  bulge  into  a 
major  drive  through  the  Eifel  to  gain 
the  Rhine.51  Since  Bradley's  plan  in- 
volved use  of  a  strong  corps  of  the  Third 
Army  close  along  the  flank  of  the  First 
Army  around  St.  Vith,  Patton  decided  to 
employ  Middleton's  VIII  Corps.  Like  the 
First  Army's  VII  Corps,  which  was 
pinched  out  of  the  fight  after  only  one 
day  of  the  renewed  attack  (22  January) , 
the  VIII  Corps  had  been  scheduled  to  be 
pinched  out  by  the  northeastward  orien- 
tation of  the  III  Corps;  but  because 
Middleton  and  his  staff  knew  the  terrain 


Gay  Diary,  entry  of  23  Jan  45;  ch.  Ill,  below. 
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around  St.  Vith  from  earlier  fighting, 
Patton  altered  boundaries  to  change 
this.52  Turning  the  III  Corps  eastward 
to  pass  directly  across  the  front  of  Eddy's 
XII  Corps,  he  made  room  for  Middle- 
ton's  command. 

While  the  VIII  Corps  Avith  only  one 
division  still  forward  adjusted  to  the 
boundary  change,  the  divisions  of  the 
III  Corps  ran  into  a  shooting  war  again. 
After  having  fallen  back  approximately 
nine  miles,  the  Germans  paused  to  at- 
tempt a  new  stand  behind  the  little  Clerf 
River,  just  over  two  miles  west  of  the 
Skyline  Drive.  Yet  the  resistance,  though 
strong  in  places,  was  spotty  and  depended 
largely  on  infantry  weapons.  Both  the 
6th  Armored  and  90th  Divisions  crossed 
the  Clerf  on  the  23d,  while  the  26th 
Division  jumped  the  stream  the  next 
day.  By  the  25th  the  hasty  German  line 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  defense  re- 
verted to  delaying  action  by  isolated 
groups  chiefly  in  a  row  of  villages  along 
the  Skyline  Drive. 

Although  some  fighting  to  clear  the 
west  bank  of  the  Our  continued  through 
28  January,  it  was  a  mop-up  operation 
occupying  only  a  fraction  of  the  Third 
Army's  troops.  The  focus  shifted  to 
shuffling  units  and  boundaries  in  prep- 
aration for  the  new  offensive  General 
Bradley  had  outlined  on  the  23d.  With 
the  Germans  at  last  driven  back  into  the 
West  Wall,  the  bulge  created  by  the 
futile  counteroffensive  that  had  cost  Ger- 
mans and  Americans  alike  so  heavily 
was  erased. 

The  drive  from  3  through  28  January 
to  flatten  the  bulge  in  the  Ardennes 
added  39,672  battle  casualties  to  an 
American  total  of  41,315  incurred  during 


M  Patton,  War  As  I  Knew  It,  pp.  224-25. 


that  phase  of  the  fighting  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  on  the  offensive.  Of  the  addi- 
tional losses,  6,138  were  killed  or  died  of 
wounds  and  6,272  were  missing  or  known 
captured.53  Just  how  many  more  losses 
the  combat  in  January  produced  on  the 
German  side  is  difficult  to  say.  Estimates 
of  enemy  losses  for  all  the  fighting  in  the 
Ardennes  have  ranged  from  81,834  (low- 
est German  estimate)  to  103,900  (high- 
est Allied  estimate)  ,54  Possibly  as  many 
as  30  to  40  percent  of  these  occurred 
during  the  January  campaign. 

That  the  Germans  were  forced  to  re- 
tire to  the  positions  whence  they  had 
emerged  from  the  mists  of  the  Eifel  on 
16  December  was  testament  enough  to  a 
victory  for  American  arms.  Yet  a  com- 
bination of  an  American  drive  to  push 
in  rather  than  cut  off  the  bulge  and  an 
adroit  German  withdrawal  had  enabled 
the  Germans  to  escape  with  losses  no 
greater  than  might  be  considered  normal 
in  any  deliberate  delaying  action  under 
harsh  conditions  of  weather  and  terrain. 
The  Germans  did  it  under  the  handicaps 
of  an  acute  shortage  of  gasoline  and  a 
vastly  superior,  almost  predominant, 
Allied  air  force.  In  the  process,  they 
saved  most  of  their  arms  and  equipment 
too,  although  large  numbers  of  tanks  and 
artillery  pieces  had  to  be  destroyed  near 
the  end  for  lack  of  spare  parts  and  gaso- 
line. 

To  the  Germans,  American  tactics  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  a  series  of  quickly 
shifting  attacks  that  probed  for  weak 
spots  to  take  individual  divisions  in 
flanks  or  rear.  Noting  that  their  ad- 
versary eschewed  night  attacks,  stopping 

63  12  th  AGp,  G-i  Daily  Summary,  master  file,  1 
Jan-28  Feb  45.  Figures  for  the  earlier  period  are 
from  Cole,  The  Ardennes,  p.  674. 

E*Pogue,  The  Supreme  Command,  p.  396. 
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with  almost  clocklike  regularity  as  dark- 
ness fell,  the  Germans  deemed  him  slow 
in  following  up  retrograde  movements 
but  doggedly  determined.  A  constant 
nibbling  away  at  German  positions 
forced  German  commanders  to  weaken 
one  spot  to  shore  up  another,  only  to  see 
a  new  penetration  develop  elsewhere. 
What  saved  them  in  numbers  of  in- 
stances, the  Germans  believed,  was  an 
American  tendency  to  stop  at  a  given 
objective  rather  than  to  exploit  an  ad- 
vantage fully  and  quickly.  American 
fighter-bombers,  the  Germans  also  noted, 
failed  to  hit  traffic  bottlenecks  such  as 
road  intersections  and  bridges  as  hard  as 
the  Germans  thought  they  might.55 

Against  these  observations  would  have 
to  be  weighed  American  difficulties.  The 
same  cruel  weather,  the  same  slick  roads 
affected  American  operations,  probably 
more  than  the  Germans',  since  the  offen- 
sive force  is  normally  the  more  exposed. 
Like  the  Germans,  too,  American  units 
had  problems  with  replacements.  Even 
the  manpower  well  in  the  United  States 
was  showing  signs  of  going  dry,  and  at 

M  See  Bauer,  The  German  Withdrawal  From  the 
Ardennes. 


the  height  of  the  Ardennes  fighting  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  directed  both  a  comb- 
out  of  rear  echelon  units  and  a  program 
whereby  Negro  service  troops  might  vol- 
unteer for  the  infantry.  The  Third  Army 
was  particularly  short  of  infantry  replace- 
ments until  well  along  in  the  January 
campaign,  and  in  all  cases  replacements 
in  terms  of  experience  hardly  could 
equal  the  fallen. 

The  question  of  whether  the  counter- 
offensive  in  the  Ardennes  had  any 
chance,  however  slim,  of  succeeding  and 
thus  of  whether  Hitler  was  justified  in 
gambling  major  resources  on  the  West- 
ern Front  would  forever  remain  unan- 
swered, one  of  those  imponderables  that 
each  student  of  warfare  is  apt  to  decide 
only  for  himself.56  As  for  the  effect  of 
the  counteroffensive  and  the  heavy  losses 
it  entailed  on  subsequent  operations  and 
the  final  quest  for  victory  in  Europe,  that 
remained  to  be  demonstrated  as  a  last 
offensive  born  in  the  cold  and  snow  of 
the  Ardennes  gradually  expanded,  even- 
tually to  encompass  Allied  armies  all 
along  the  line. 

M  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Cole,  The 
Ardennes,  pp.  673-76. 


CHAPTER  III 

Main  Effort  in  the  Eifel 


In  early  December,  before  the  Ger- 
mans struck  in  the  Ardennes,  the  Su- 
preme Commander  had  intended  to 
maintain  unremitting  pressure  on  the 
enemy  through  the  winter  in  hope  of 
forcing  him  back  to  the  Rhine.  Converg- 
ing attacks  by  the  21  and  12  th  Army 
Groups  across  the  Rhine  were  to  be 
launched  in  early  summer,  1945.  To 
criticism  that  pressure  all  along  the  line, 
the  broad-front  strategy,  was  indecisive, 
General  Eisenhower  had  replied:  "It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  wars  are  won  in  succes- 
sive stages  and  until  we  get  firmly 
established  on  the  Rhine  we  are  not  in 
position  to  make  the  attack  which  we 
hope  will  be  fatal  to  the  other  fellow."  1 

That  the  Allies  were  not  indeed  in 
such  a  position  seemed  fully  attested  by 
the  German  counteroffensive.  Studying 
possible  courses  of  action  to  follow  after 
eliminating  the  German  gains,  the  plan- 
ning staff  at  SHAEF  drew  a  plan  that 
one  critic  called  "almost  a  painstaking, 
uninspired,  plodding  way  through  to 
Berlin."2  The  plan  actually  did  call  for 
more  methodical  moves  than  before, 
but  the  timetable,  as  events  were  to 
prove,  embodied  considerable  optimism. 

1  Msg,  Eisenhower  to  the  Prime  Minister,  CPA- 
90357,  26  Nov  44,  SHAEF  Msg  File,  Plans  and 
Opns,  A49-70,  Folder  27. 

2  Memo,  G.  H.  Phillimore  for  Chief  Plans  Sec, 
GCT/370-47/,  sub:  Plans,  Future  Opns — 1945,  2 
Jan  45,  SHAEF  G-3  file  (Future  Operations — 
1945)- 


Pointing  out  that  even  before  the 
counteroffensive,  Allied  forces  north  and 
south  of  the  Ardennes  had  been  insuf- 
ficient to  insure  reaching  the  Rhine,  the 
planners  advocated  concentrating  on  one 
section  of  the  front  at  a  time,  starting 
with  elimination  of  the  Colmar  pocket 
in  the  French  sector,  and  forming  a 
SHAEF  reserve  of  six  divisions.  The 
planners  proposed  then  to  turn  to  an 
offensive  north  of  the  Ardennes  while 
assuming  the  defensive  elsewhere.  Not 
until  the  21  and  12  th  Army  Groups  had 
reached  the  Rhine  from  Wesel  south  to 
Bonn  were  attacks  to  be  resumed  in  the 
south.  Not  until  March,  after  Allied 
forces  had  reached  the  Rhine  all  along 
the  front,  was  anybody  to  cross  the 
Rhine.3 

Although  never  formally  approved, 
this  plan  fairly  represented  the  new  em- 
phasis on  defeating  the  Germans  west  of 
the  Rhine  by  stages.  As  General  Eisen- 
hower wrote  to  Field  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery: 

We  must  substantially  defeat  the  German 
forces  west  of  the  Rhine  if  we  are  to  make 
a  truly  successful  invasion  [of  the  interior 
of  Germany]  with  all  forces  available. . . . 
As  I  see  it,  we  simply  cannot  afford  the 
large  defensive  forces  that  would  be  neces- 
sary if  we  allow  the  German  to  hold  great 


3  Memo  by  Planning  Staffs,  sub:  Future  Opns — 
•945>  a3  Dec  44,  SHAEF  G-3  file  (Future  Opns — 
1945)- 
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bastions  sticking  into  our  lines  at  the  same 
time  that  we  try  to  invade  his  country.4 

Of  eighty-five  Allied  divisions  expected 
to  be  available  in  early  summer,  Eisen- 
hower estimated  that  forty-five  would  be 
needed  in  defense  and  reserve  if  the 
Allies  were  at  that  time  holding  a  line 
similar  to  the  one  actually  held  on  15 
January,  but  only  twenty-five  if  the  line 
followed  the  Rhine.5 

It  was  the  SHAEF  plan  for  cleaning  up 
the  area  west  of  the  Rhine  before  be- 
ginning a  decisive  thrust  deep  into  Ger- 
many that  incited  objections  from  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  British  Chiefs 
feared  that  the  plan  meant  a  dispersion 
of  strength  and  considered  that  Eisen- 
hower had  only  enough  superiority  on 
the  ground  to  make  a  single  powerful 
thrust,  backed  by  enough  fresh  divisions 
to  maintain  momentum.  This  was  the 
basic  point  at  issue  when  the  British 
Chiefs  on  10  January  asked  formally  for 
a  review  of  strategy  by  the  Combined 
Chiefs  which  led  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander's plan  being  discussed  at  the  end 
of  January  at  Malta.6 

Convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
plan  and  assured  of  backing  by  the  U.S. 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Eisenhower  con- 
tinued to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  re- 
newed offensive  even  while  waiting  for 
the  Combined  Chiefs  to  rule,  though  an 
element  of  the  provisional  hung  over  all 
plans  made  during  the  period.  The  Su- 
preme Commander  directed  specific  at- 


4  Ltr,  Eisenhower  to  Montgomery,  17  Jan  45,  in 
Pogue  files.  (These  files  consist  of  notes  and  ex- 
tracts from  documents  in  General  Eisenhower's 
personal  files,  assembled  by  Dr.  Pogue  when  he 
was  preparing  his  volume,  The  Supreme  Com- 
mand.) 

5  Msg,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  S-75090,  15  Jan 
45,  War  Dept  Cable  Log. 

"See  above,  ch.  I. 


tention  to  what  he  considered  the  main 
effort,  a  drive  to  reach  the  Rhine  north 
of  the  Ardennes  in  preparation  for  an 
eventual  attack  north  of  the  Ruhr  in- 
dustrial area.  On  18  January  he  ordered 
the  21  Army  Group  commander,  Mont- 
gomery, to  prepare  plans  for  such  an 
offensive.7 

General  Bradley's  Proposal 

Through  the  course  of  the  Ardennes 
fighting,  the  12  th  Army  Group  com- 
mander, General  Bradley,  had  been 
aware  that  General  Eisenhower  intended 
a  return  to  a  main  effort  in  the  north. 
Since  the  Ninth  Army  was  to  remain 
under  Montgomery's  command  and  par- 
ticipate in  that  drive,  Bradley  eventually 
would  have  to  relinquish  divisions  to 
bring  the  Ninth  Army  to  a  strength  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  had  existed 
before  General  Simpson  had  released 
divisions  to  fight  in  the  Ardennes.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  nevertheless  hoped  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  attack  with  his  army 
group  beyond  the  Ardennes  to  cut 
through  northern  reaches  of  the  Eifel  to 
the  Rhine.8 

Against  the  obvious  difficulties  of 
attacking  in  winter  over  countryside 
equally  as  inhospitable  as  that  of  the 
Ardennes  and  through  the  West  Wall, 
Bradley  could  argue  that  an  offensive  in 
the  Eifel  fitted  best  as  a  continuation  of 
the  attack  to  reduce  the  bulge.  It  would 
avoid  a  pause  to  regroup;  it  would  insure 
a  constant  and  mounting  pressure  against 
the  Germans;  it  would  capitalize  on 
probable  German  expectation  of  an  Al- 


7  Msg,  SHAEF  to  CG's  AGp's,  18  Jan  45,  SHAEF 
SGS  381,  Post-OvERLORD  Planning  file,  vol.  III. 

8  12th  AGp  Ltr  of  Instrs  12,  4  Jan  45,  12th  AGp 
Rpt  of  Opns,  vol.  V. 
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lied  return  to  the  offensive  in  the  north; 
and  it  would  put  the  12  th  Army  Group 
in  a  position  to  unhinge  the  Germans  in 
front  of  the  2 1  Army  Group.  To  at  least 
some  among  the  American  command, 
rather  delicate  considerations  of  national 
prestige  also  were  involved,  making  it 
advisable  to  give  to  American  armies  and 
an  American  command  that  had  in- 
curred a  reverse  in  the  Ardennes  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  new  offensive.9 

Attacking  through  the  Eifel  also  would 
avoid  directly  confronting  an  obstacle 
that  had  plagued  Bradley  and  the  First 
Army's  General  Hodges  all  through  the 
preceding  autumn,  a  series  of  dams 
known  collectively  as  the  Roer  River 
dams  in  rugged  country  along  head- 
waters of  the  river  near  Monschau.  So 
long  as  the  Germans  retained  control  of 
these  dams,  they  might  manipulate  the 
waters  impounded  by  the  dams  to  jeop- 
ardize and  even  deny  any  Allied  crossing 
of  the  normally  placid  Roer  downstream 
to  the  north. 

By  pursuing  an  offensive  that  the  1 2th 
Army  Group's  planning  staff  had  first 
suggested  in  November,  General  Bradley 
saw  a  way  to  bypass  and  outflank  the 
dams  and  still  retain  his  ability  to  sup- 
port a  main  effort  farther  north.10  Brad- 
ley intended  to  attack  northeastward 
from  a  start  line  generally  along  the  Ger- 
man frontier  between  Monschau  and  St. 
Vith  and  seize  the  road  center  of 
Euskirchen,  not  quite  thirty  miles  away, 
where  the  Eifel  highlands  merge  with  the 
flatlands  of  the  Cologne  plain.  This 
would  put  American  forces  behind  the 

6  On  the  last  point,  see  Gay  Diary,  entry  of  24 
Jan  45. 

10  For  the  early  planning,  see  12  th  AGp,  Estimate 
of  the  Situation,  29  Nov  44,  12th  AGp  G-3  file. 
Memo  by  Planning  Staffs,  sub:  Future  Opns — 1945, 
23  Dec  44. 


enemy's  Roer  River  defenses  in  a  posi- 
tion to  unhinge  them. 

To  the  Supreme  Commander,  General 
Eisenhower,  Bradley's  proposal  had  the 
double  virtue  of  being  a  logical  follow-up 
to  the  job  of  reducing  the  bulge  and  of 
accomplishing  part  of  the  general  build- 
up along  the  Rhine  that  he  intended  be- 
fore launching  a  major  offensive  deep 
into  Germany.  Yet  Eisenhower  saw  a 
12th  Army  Group  offensive  as  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  main  effort  later  by  the  21 
Army  Group.  Since  Montgomery  had 
considerable  regrouping  to  do  before  his 
offensive  would  be  ready,  Eisenhower 
agreed  to  let  Bradley  hold  on  tempo- 
rarily to  the  divisions  earmarked  for  the 
Ninth  Army  and  take  a  stab  at  the  Eifel. 

General  Eisenhower  nevertheless 
sharply  qualified  his  approval.  If  the 
attack  failed  to  show  early  promise  of  a 
"decisive  success,"  he  intended  halting  it 
and  shifting  strength  to  the  Ninth 
Army.11  The  definition  of  decisive  suc- 
cess was  apparently  a  quick,  broad  pene- 
tration of  the  West  Wall.12  Even  beyond 
that  the  operation  was  to  be  subject  to 
review  at  any  time,  and  General  Bradley 
was  to  be  prepared  to  pass  quickly  to  the 
defensive,  relinquishing  divisions  to  the 
Ninth  Army.13 

The  Eifel  Highlands 

Terrain  would  set  even  narrower  lim- 
its on  tactics  in  the  Eifel  than  in  the 
Ardennes.  Streams  in  the  Eifel  have  cut 
even  deeper  into  the  surface  of  the  old 
plateau,  and  unlike  the  patchwork  pat- 


11 SHAEF  to  CG's  AGp's,  18  Jan  45. 

13  Lt  Col  T.  F.  Foote,  Staff  Rpt.  Visit  to  Eagle 
(12th  AGp)  TAC,  18  Jan  45,  in  12th  AGp  371.3, 
Military  Objectives,  V. 

13  SHAEF  to  CG's  AGp's,  18  Jan  45. 
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terns  in  the  Ardennes,  the  forests  are 
vast.  Although  roads  are  fairly  extensive, 
they  twist  and  climb  in  and  out  of  the 
stream  valleys  and  through  the  narrow 
confines  of  farm  villages. 

Well  defined  on  the  southeast  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  Moselle  River,  the 
Eifel  in  the  north  and  northeast  merges 
irregularly  into  the  Cologne  plain, 
roughly  on  a  line  from  Aachen  through 
Euskirchen  to  the  Rhine  some  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Bonn.  From  the  Belgian 
border  to  the  Rhine  the  greatest  depth 
of  the  Eifel  is  about  forty-five  miles.  In 
width,  the  region  extends  along  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
from  Aachen  to  Trier,  a  distance  of  some 
seventy-five  miles. 

Close  to  the  frontier,  two  hill  masses 
or  ridges  stand  out.  Most  prominent  is 
the  Schnee  Eifel,  a  forested  ridge  some 
ten  miles  long,  roughly  parallel  to  the 
Belgian  border  east  of  St.  Vith,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  surrounding  country- 
side to  a  height  of  just  over  2,000  feet. 
The  other  is  an  L-shaped  ridgeline  or 
hill  mass  forming  a  bridge  between  the 
Hohe  Venn  and  the  Schnee  Eifel,  which 
may  be  called  from  its  highest  point  at 
the  angle  of  the  L,  the  Weisserstein. 
This  ridgeline  generally  defines  the  Bel- 
gian-German border  southeast  of  Mon- 
schau,  then  swings  to  the  northeast.  Part 
of  the  north-south  watershed  for  the 
region,  the  Weisserstein  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hohe  Venn  and  the  Schnee 
Eifel  also  serves  as  the  watershed  between 
Eifel  and  Ardennes. 

Except  for  the  Moselle  the  rivers  of 
the  Eifel  are  relatively  minor  streams, 
but  they  are  important  militarily  because 
of  their  deep,  twisting  cuts.  The  main 
ones  are  the  Our,  running  along  the 
frontier  and  joining  the  Sauer  before  en- 


tering the  Moselle;  the  Pruem,  forming 
another  north-south  barrier  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  Schnee  Eifel;  the  Ahr,  drain- 
ing from  the  Hohe  Eifel  northeastward 
to  the  Rhine;  and  the  Roer.  Two  of  the 
more  important  towns  within  the  gen- 
erally pastoral  region  are  Pruem  and  Bit- 
burg,  the  latter  in  a  relatively  open 
stretch  of  countryside  southeast  of 
Pruem. 

The  northernmost  reaches  of  the  Eifel, 
the  region  that  General  Bradley  hoped  to 
avoid  by  making  his  attack  south  of  the 
Roer  dams,  has  no  general  geographical 
name,  but  American  soldiers  who  had 
fought  there  had  come  to  know  it  as  the 
Huertgen  Forest.  Although  not  so  high 
as  other  parts  of  the  Eifel,  this  is  one  of 
the  more  sharply  compartmented  sectors 
and  at  the  time  was  almost  completely 
covered  with  forest  and  the  debris  of  the 
September  to  December  battles. 

The  route  that  General  Bradley  chose 
for  his  main  attack  cut  across  the  narrow 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Eifel,  avoid- 
ing the  rugged  Huertgen  Forest.  From 
the  Weisserstein  several  radial  ridges 
stretch  northeastward  toward  Euskirchen 
and  Bonn,  and  along  two  of  these  run 
good  roads  that  converge  at  Euskirchen. 
Although  the  Roer  reservoirs  and  the 
Schnee  Eifel  would  confine  the  frontage 
of  the  main  effort  to  a  narrow  ten  to 
twelve  miles,  the  advantages  outweighed 
this  factor. 

Athwart  the  selected  route  ran  the  belt 
of  concrete  pillboxes,  minefields,  con- 
crete antitank  obstacles  (dragon's  teeth) , 
and  entrenchments  of  the  West  Wall. 
From  the  Moselle  to  the  northern  tip  of 
the  Schnee  Eifel,  the  fortified  zone  was 
relatively  shallow,  usually  not  as  much 
as  a  mile,  but  it  drew  strength  from  the 
difficult  terrain,  including  the  gorges  of 
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the  Our  and  the  Sauer  and  the  heights 
of  the  Schnee  Eifel.  Farther  north  the 
line  split  into  two  bands  that  diverged  as 
much  as  eleven  miles.  Pillboxes  in  the 
second  band  were  considerably  fewer 
than  in  the  first. 

The  Enemy  in  the  Eifel 

It  was  peculiarly  difficult  to  guess  in 
January  how  strongly  the  Germans  might 
defend  the  West  Wall,  though  the  12th 
Army  Group's  intelligence  staff  assumed 
that  the  enemy  would  make  as  stalwart  a 
stand  as  possible,  both  because  of  a  need 
to  hold  the  Allies  at  arm's  length  from 
the  Ruhr  and  because  of  Hitler's  seem- 
ingly fanatic  refusal  to  yield  ground 
voluntarily.  The  large-scale  Russian  of- 
fensive that  had  begun  on  12  January 
increased  the  likelihood  of  a  determined 
defense  of  the  West  Wall  even  though 
the  means  were  slipping  away  into  the 
eastern  void.14 

Still  operating  under  the  Fuehrer's  di- 
rective of  22  January  to  complete  an 
orderly  withdrawal  from  the  Ardennes 
into  the  West  Wall,  German  command- 
ers were,  as  expected,  pledged  to  defend 
the  fortifications,  but  they  were  looking 
forward  to  at  least  temporary  respite 
once  they  gained  the  fortified  line.  De- 
tected shifts  of  some  Allied  units  already 
had  reinforced  the  generally  accepted 
view  that  the  Allies  would  return  to  a 
major  thrust  in  the  north  in  the  di- 
rection of  Cologne,  so  that  the  Germans 
naturally  expected  pressure  to  ease  in  the 
center.  Because  the  V  U.S.  Corps  ap- 
peared to  be  readying  an  attack  from 
positions  southeast  of  Monschau,  the 
Fifth  Panzer  Army  assumed  that  the 


14FUSA  G-2  Estimate  No.  64,  21  Jan  45. 


Americans  intended  a  limited  attack  to 
gain  the  Roer  dams.  Remarking  rela- 
tively favorable  terrain  for  armor  around 
Bitburg,  the  Seventh  Army  believed  that 
the  Third  U.S.  Army  might  try  to  estab- 
lish a  bridgehead  over  the  Our  River 
pointing  toward  Bitburg  but  anticipated 
some  delay  before  any  attempt  to  exploit. 
No  one  at  the  time  expected  a  major 
thrust  through  the  Eifel.15 

As  January  neared  an  end,  the  Ger- 
mans would  require  another  week  to  get 
the  bulk  of  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army 
loaded  on  trains  and  moving  toward  the 
east,  but  so  occupied  were  the  designated 
divisions  with  the  move  that  no  longer 
could  they^  provide  assistance  in  the  line. 
Full  responsibility  for  the  defense  lay 
with  Manteuffel's  Fifth  Panzer  Army  on 
the  north  and  Brandenberger's  Seventh 
Army  on  the  south. 

Even  as  the  Americans  argued  the 
merits  of  a  thrust  through  the  Eifel,  the 
German  command  was  making  the  first 
of  three  adjustments  designed  to  counter 
the  expected  Allied  return  to  a  main 
effort  in  the  north.  The  commander  of 
Army  Group  B,  Field  Marshal  Model, 
transferred  the  XIII  Corps  to  the  Sev- 
enth Army,  in  the  process  drawing  a  new 
interarmy  boundary  running  eastward 
from  a  point  south  of  St.  Vith  through 
Pruem,  a  northward  extension  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Seventh  Army.  Al- 
though the  boundary  with  the  Fifteenth 
Army  remained  for  the  moment  about 
three  miles  south  of  Monschau,  this 
boundary  too  was  to  be  adjusted  north- 
ward on  5  February  to  give  the  southern- 
most corps  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  to 
Manteuffel's   command,   again   a  side- 

15  Material  on  the  German  side  is  from  Bauer, 
The  German  Withdrawal  From  the  Ardennes  and 
the  Western  Front  in  Mid-January. 
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slipping  to  the  north.  The  third  step,  an 
exchange  of  sectors  between  headquar- 
ters of  the  Fifth  Panzer  and  Fifteenth 
Armies  in  order  to  put  a  panzer  com- 
mand in  the  path  of  the  expected  Allied 
main  effort,  was  destined  to  be  delayed 
by  the  attack  in  the  Eifel. 

As  events  developed,  early  stages  of  the 
American  drive  into  the  Eifel  would 
pass  north  of  the  Seventh  Army,  striking 
primarily  at  the  front  of  the  Fifth  Panzer 
Army,  manned  by  the  LXVI  Corps 
(General  der  Ar tiller ie  Walter  Lucht) 
and  the  LXVII  Corps.  It  would  later  in- 
volve also  the  extreme  south  wing  of  the 
Fifteenth  Army,  a  responsibility  of  the 
LXXIV  Corps  (General  der  Infanterie 
Karl  Puechler) . 

Although  the  divisions  committed  in 
this  sector  still  included  such  illustrious 
names  as  the  3d  Parachute  and  pth  Pan- 
zer, these  were  in  reality  little  more  than 
remnants  of  true  divisions;  and  while 
they  still  fought,  the  German  command 
would  make  little  effort  to  rebuild  them. 
The  Germans  planned  instead  to  pull 
these  once-elite  formations  from  the  line 
for  rehabilitation  in  keeping  with  the 
theory  that  some  respite  would  follow 
withdrawal  into  the  West  Wall.  The 
Eastern  Front  had  priority  on  replace- 
ments at  this  point  in  any  case,  and  such 
replacements  as  did  reach  the  west  went 
to  the  infantry  and  volks  grenadier  di- 
visions that  were  to  stay  behind  to  hold 
the  fortifications. 

In  a  general  way,  Allied  intelligence 
anticipated  this  policy.  It  meant,  in  sum, 
that  in  an  effort  to  create  a  reserve,  the 
Germans  would  have  to  thin  their  ranks 
in  the  Eifel  to  a  point  where  no  coherent 
line  would  exist.  Defense  would  have  to 
be  by  strongpoints,  relying  of  necessity 
on  scraps  and  scratch  outfits.  The  ragged 


ranks  might  be  stiffened  a  little  with 
concrete  and  barbed  wire,  their  task 
eased  by  bad  weather  and  rugged  terrain, 
but  the  balance  of  forces  remained  hope- 
lessly against  them.  Recognizing  this 
situation,  the  First  U.S.  Army's  G-2,  Col. 
Benjamin  A.  Dickson,  expressed  some 
optimism  about  the  chances  of  swiftly 
cracking  the  West  Wall  and  piercing  the 
Eifel.16 

In  the  last  analysis,  as  the  Third  Army 
staff  pointed  out,  quick  success  depended 
primarily  on  the  enemy's  will  to  fight. 
Poorly  trained  and  ill-equipped  troops 
could  give  good  accounts  of  themselves 
even  in  the  fortifications  of  the  West 
Wall  and  the  snowbound  compartments 
of  the  Eifel  only  if  they  wanted  to.17  As 
the  drive  toward  Euskirchen  got  under 
way,  just  how  much  the  individual  Ger- 
man soldier  still  wanted  to  fight  was  the 
question. 

A  Try  for  Quick  Success 

The  first  phase  of  the  offensive  was  to 
be  a  frontal  attack  aimed  at  penetrating 
the  West  Wall  on  a  25-mile  front  from 
Monschau  to  Luetzkampen,  near  the 
northern  tip  of  Luxembourg.  \(Map  1) 
General  Ridgway's  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  on  the  right  wing  of  the  First 
Army  was  to  make  the  main  effort.  Hold- 
ing two  infantry  divisions  in  reserve  for 
exploitation,  Ridgway  was  to  strike  with 
two  others  to  pierce  the  fortified  line 
between  the  Schnee  Eifel  and  the  Weis- 
serstein  astride  the  Losheim  Gap.  Named 
after  a  tnwn  along  the  border,  the  gap  is 
a  narrow  corridor  that  in  1914,  1940,  and 
1944  had  served  German  armies  well  as 

16  See,  for  example,  FUSA  G-3  Estimate  No.  63, 
16  Jan  45. 
"TUSA  G-3  Periodic  Rpt,  27  Jan  45. 
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Men  of  the  82D  Airborne  Division  pull  sleds  in  advancing  through  the  Ar- 
dennes snow. 


a  debouch^.  Once  through  the  gap,  the 
airborne  corps  would  have  access  to  one 
of  the  main  routes  leading  to  Euskirchen. 

At  the  same  time,  General  Huebner's 
V  Corps  on  the  north  was  to  penetrate 
the  western  spur  of  the  West  Wall  in  the 
Monschau  Forest  and  protect  the  army's 
left  flank  by  crossing  northern  reaches  of 
the  Weisserstein  and  seizing  Schleiden 
and  Gemuend,  both  important  road  cen- 
ters astride  a  more  circuitous  but  usable 
route  to  Euskirchen.  To  exploit  success 
by  either  Huebner  or  Ridgway,  the  First 
Army's  General  Hodges  held  in  reserve 


Collins's  VII  Corps  with  two  infantry 
and  two  armored  divisions.18 

The  Third  Army's  role  in  this  first 
phase  of  the  operation  was  to  protect  the 
First  Army's  right  flank.  General  Patton 
planned  to  attack  at  first  only  with  Mid- 
dleton's  VIII  Corps,  whose  northernmost 
division,  the  87th,  was  to  advance  abreast 
of  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  to  the 
vicinity  of  Losheim  while  the  4th  and 
90th    Divisions    to    the    south  broke 


18  12th  AGp  Ltr  of  Instrs  12,  4  Jan  45;  SHAEF 
Liaison  Rpt  432,  Intentions,  28  Jan  45,  in  12th 
AGp  371.3,  Military  Objectives,  V. 
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through  the  West  Wall  along  and  just 
south  of  the  Schnee  Eifel.  These  two 
divisions  then  were  to  block  to  the  south- 
east, whereupon  Patton  intended  to  in- 
sert a  fourth  division  on  the  right  of  the 
87  th  to  advance  northeast  with  the  87  th. 
With  protection  of  the  First  Army  as- 
sured, Patton  then  might  advance  with 
three  corps  abreast  northeast  to  the 
Rhine  or  turn  southeast  to  take  the  West 
Wall  in  flank  and  roll  it  up  southward 
to  Trier.19 

The  line  of  departure  for  the  attack 
was  irregular.  In  the  north,  where  units 
of  the  V  Corps  still  held  the  positions  on 
which  they  had  stabilized  the  northern 
shoulder  of  the  counteroffensive  some 
weeks  earlier,  it  ran  from  Monschau 
south  to  the  ridgeline  that  served  as  an 
outpost  of  the  Hohe  Venn  near  Elsen- 
born.  Below  that  point,  the  attack  would 
begin  from  positions  gained  during  the 
last  few  days  of  fighting.  Those  generally 
followed  the  highway  leading  into  St. 
Vith  from  the  north.  Beyond  St.  Vith  the 
line  retracted  to  the  southeast  generally 
along  the  trace  of  the  Our  River  and  the 
German  frontier. 

Thus  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  still 
was  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  away 
from  the  forward  pillboxes  of  the  West 
Wall,  which  followed  the  eastward- 
bulging  contour  of  the  Belgian-German 
border.  Since  the  countryside  in  this 
bulge  is  either  heavily  wooded  or 
studded  with  villages,  the  troops  making 
the  main  effort  faced  a  difficult  task  even 
to  reach  the  fortified  line. 

The  1st  Infantry  and  82d  Airborne 
Divisions  of  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
opened  the  attack  on  28  January.  The 
next  day  the  VIII  Corps  attacked  with 


1BTUSA  Opnl  Dir,  26  Jan  45. 


the  87th,  4th,  and  90th  Divisions.  On  the 
30th,  the  V  Corps  jumped  off  in  the 
north. 

The  story  of  all  these  first  attacks  could 
be  told  almost  in  a  word:  weather.  By 
the  end  of  January  the  month's  un- 
usually heavy  snowfall  and  low  tempera- 
tures had  left  a  snow  cover  one  to  two 
feet  deep  everywhere  and  in  some  places 
drifts  up  to  a  man's  waist.  Snow  glazed 
the  hills,  choked  the  valleys  and  the 
roads,  and  hid  the  enemy's  mines.  On 
the  first  day,  it  snowed  again  all  day  and 
into  the  night.20 

Plowing  through  the  deep  snow,  the 
two  divisions  of  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  encountered  only  sporadic  opposi- 
tion, often  taking  the  form  of  occasional 
patrols  or  scattered  rifle  fire.  Yet  men 
marching  all  day  through  the  snow  even 
without  sight  or  sound  of  the  enemy  were 
exhausted  when  night  came  from  sheer 
physical  exertion.  It  would  take  the  two 
divisions  four  full  days  to  traverse  the 
eight  to  twelve  miles  from  their  jump-off 
positions  to  the  high  ground  confronting 
the  West  Wall  in  the  Losheim  Gap. 

It  was  in  some  ways  a  curious  twilight 
war.  One  night,  for  example,  a  patrol 
from  the  8sd  Airborne  Division,  sent  to 
investigate  a  report  that  the  adjacent 
87  th  Division  had  occupied  a  village  near 
Losheim,  found  no  soldiers,  American  or 
German.  Behind  blackout  curtains  the 
villagers  had  their  lights  on.  Now  and 
then  a  shell  crashed  nearby,  and  between 
times  the  paratroopers  could  hear  babies 
crying. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  enemy  who  was 
nowhere  in  particular  might  be  any- 

20  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  tactical  story  is 
based  on  official  unit  records  and  combat  inter- 
views conducted  soon  after  the  action  by  historians 
of  the  European  Theater  Historical  Section. 
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Traffic  Jam  on  a  Slick  Ardennes  Road 


where.  As  happened  at  the  village  of 
Holzheim,  where  on  29  January  a  com- 
pany of  the  82d  Airborne's  508th  Para- 
chute Infantry  seized  80  prisoners  while 
overrunning  the  village.  Leaving  the 
prisoners  under  a  4-man  guard,  the  bulk 
of  the  company  had  moved  on  when  a 
German  patrol  sneaked  back  into  the 
village,  overpowered  the  guards,  and 
freed  the  prisoners.  Onto  this  scene 
stumbled  the  company's  first  sergeant, 
Leonard  A.  Funk,  Jr.  Surprised,  he  pre- 
tended to  surrender,  but  as  the  Germans 
moved  to  disarm  him,  he  swung  his  sub- 
machine gun  from  his  shoulder  and 


opened  fire.  Seizing  German  weapons, 
the  4-man  guard  joined  the  fight.  In  the 
melee  that  ensued,  21  Germans  were 
killed  and  the  rest  again  surrendered.21 
Or  as  happened  one  night  early  in  the 
attack  when  a  platoon  of  paratroopers 
advanced  down  a  narrow  road  between 
three-foot  banks  of  snow  thrown  up  by 
German  plows.  Three  tanks  rumbled  be- 
tween the  files  of  riflemen.  Out  of  the 
darkness,  dead  ahead,  suddenly  appeared 
a  German  company,  marching  forward  in 
close  formation.  The  banks  of  hard  snow 

21  Sergeant  Funk  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 
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on  either  side  of  the  road  meant  no 
escape  for  either  force.  The  paratroopers 
opened  fire  first,  their  accompanying 
tanks  pouring  withering  machine  gun 
fire  into  the  massed  enemy.  Surprised 
and  without  comparable  fire  support,  un- 
able to  scatter  or  retreat,  the  Germans 
had  no  chance.  Almost  200  were  killed; 
a  handful  surrendered.  Not  an  American 
was  hurt. 

Foot  troops  moved  slowly,  but  they 
could  always  move.  Behind  them  ar- 
tillery, supply,  service,  and  armored  ve- 
hicles jammed  the  few  cleared  roads. 
Especially  congested  was  the  zone  of  the 
1st  Division  where  every  few  hundred 
yards  a  partially  destroyed  village 
knotted  the  roadnet.  When  leading  rifle- 
men of  the  1st  Division  reached  the  West 
Wall,  only  one  artillery  battalion  had 
managed  to  displace  far  enough  forward 
to  provide  support.  Trucks  bringing 
food  and  ammunition  often  failed  to  get 
through.  Had  the  opposition  been  de- 
termined, the  traffic  snarls  could  have 
proved  serious;  as  it  was,  the  only  tactical 
result  was  to  slow  the  advance. 

It  was  1  February — the  fifth  day  of  the 
attack — before  the  two  divisions  of  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  could  begin  to 
move  against  the  West  Wall  itself.  Close 
by  on  the  right,  reflecting  the  day's  de- 
lay in  starting  to  attack,  the  Third 
Army's  87th  Division  needed  yet  another 
day  to  reach  the  pillboxes. 

North  and  south  of  the  main  effort, 
the  V  Corps  and  the  bulk  of  the  VIII 
Corps  hit  the  West  Wall  earlier.  One 
division  near  Monschau,  the  gth,  north- 
ernmost unit  of  the  V  Corps,  was  already 
inside  the  fortified  zone  at  the  time  of 
the  jump-off  on  30  January. 

The  gth  Division  (Maj.  Gen.  Louis  A. 
Craig) ,  moving  southeast  from  Mon- 


schau, and  the  2d  Division  (Maj.  Gen. 
Walter  M.  Robertson) ,  striking  north 
through  the  twin  border  villages  of 
Krinkelt-Rocherath,  near  Elsenborn, 
were  to  converge  at  a  road  junction 
within  the  Monschau  Forest  astride  the 
northern  end  of  the  Weisserstein  at  a 
customs  house  called  Wahlerscheid.  Both 
divisions  would  have  to  pass  through 
Wahlerscheid,  a  pillbox-studded  strong- 
point,  before  parting  ways  again  to  con- 
tinue toward  Schleiden  and  Gemuend. 
Contingents  of  the  99th  Division  mean- 
while were  to  clear  the  Monschau  Forest 
west  of  the  converging  thrusts,  and  the 
Ninth  Army's  southernmost  division  was 
to  make  a  limited  objective  attack  to 
protect  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking 
corps. 

In  the  long  run,  the  V  Corps  would 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  its  attack 
struck  along  the  boundary  between  the 
Fifth  Panzer  and  Fifteenth  Armies,  but 
in  the  early  stages  the  presence  of  West 
Wall  pillboxes  would  mean  stiffer  re- 
sistance than  that  against  the  main  effort. 
Yet  nowhere  was  the  resistance  genuinely 
determined.  The  Germans  of  General 
Puechler's  LXXIV  Corps  and  General 
Hitzfeld's  LXVII  Corps  simply  had  not 
the  means  for  that  kind  of  defense.  As 
elsewhere,  deep  snow  was  the  bigger 
problem,  while  ground  fog  and  low  over- 
cast restricted  observation  for  artillery 
and  denied  participation  by  tactical  air- 
craft altogether. 

Approaching  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  Wahlerscheid  road  junction 
late  on  31  January,  the  9th  Division 
repulsed  a  counterattack  by  an  under- 
strength  German  battalion.  Soon  there- 
after patrols  discovered  that  the  pillboxes 
at  Wahlerscheid  were  organized  for  de- 
fense only  to  the  south,  a  response  to  the 
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fact  that  the  2d  Division  in  December 
had  hit  these  same  pillboxes  from  the 
south  in  the  abortive  attack  toward  the 
Roer  dams.  The  gth  Division's  39th  In- 
fantry moved  in  on  the  rear  of  the  forti- 
fications early  on  1  February.  The  2d 
Division  in  the  meantime  was  fighting 
its  way  through  Krinkelt-Rocherath, 
scene  of  an  epic  stand  by  the  same  di- 
vision during  the  counteroffensive,  and 
then  moving  into  the  Monschau  Forest 
to  come  upon  Wahlerscheid  from  the 
south. 

As  night  came  on  1  February,  both  the 
2d  and  9th  Divisions  were  ready  to  file 
past  Wahlerscheid.  In  three  days  the 
attack  of  the  V  Corps  had  begun  to  show 
genuine  promise. 

On  the  south  wing  of  the  offensive, 
the  4th  (General  Blakeley)  and  90th 
Divisions  (Maj.  Gen.  Lowell  W.  Rooks) 
of  the  VIII  Corps  at  the  same  time  had 
run  into  the  stiffest  fighting  of  all,  partly 
because  of  the  obstacle  of  the  Our  River. 
The  lines  of  departure  of  the  two  di- 
visions lay  close  to  the  Our,  and  for  the 
90th  and  the  right  regiment  of  the  4th, 
crossing  the  river  was  the  first  order  of 
business.  Narrow  and  shallow,  the  Our 
was  frozen  solid  at  some  points  and  easily 
fordable  at  others,  but  steep,  slippery 
banks  were  a  barrier  to  wheeled  traffic 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  tracked  vehicles 
as  well.  Yet  what  made  the  river  most 
difficult  was  that  it  was  tied  into  the  West 
Wall  defenses.  Although  the  main  line 
lay  two  to  three  miles  behind  the  river, 
the  Germans  had  erected  at  every  likely 
crossing  point  fortified  outpost  positions. 

Aiming  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Schnee  Eifel,  one  regiment  of  the  4th 
Division  on  the  first  day,  29  January, 
tried  to  cross  the  Our  four  miles  south- 
east of  St.  Vith.  As  the  leading  battalion 


approached  the  crossing  site,  a  fury  of 
small  arms  fire  erupted  from  the  east 
bank.  Although  one  rifle  platoon  got 
across  before  the  worst  of  the  firing  be- 
gan, the  rest  of  the  battalion  backed  off 
to  look  for  another  site.  Casualties  were 
relatively  light — for  the  entire  regiment 
for  two  days,  9  killed,  29  wounded — -but 
it  was  noon  the  next  day  before  all  men 
of  the  leading  battalion  were  across  the 
Our. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  two  regiments 
of  the  90th  Division  had  much  the  same 
experience.  The  leading  battalions  of 
each  regiment  came  under  intense  fire  at 
the  selected  crossing  sites  opposite  the 
German  outposts,  but  individual  com- 
panies managed  to  maneuver  to  the 
south  to  cross  the  river  and  come  upon 
the  opposition  from  the  rear. 

Despite  these  successes,  the  4th  and 
90th  Divisions  advanced  only  slowly 
through  deep  snow  against  scattered  but 
determined  nests  of  resistance  for  the 
next  three  days.  Partial  explanation  lay 
in  that  both  divisions  were  facing  the  9th 
Panzer  Division,  a  shell  of  a  unit  but  one 
still  capable  of  steadfast  defense  at  se- 
lected points.  By  1  February  the  90th 
Division  was  in  sight  of  the  West  Wall 
around  the  villages  of  Heckhuscheid  and 
Grosskampenberg,  while  the  4th  Di- 
vision still  had  several  villages  to  clear 
before  climbing  the  slopes  of  the  Schnee 
Eifel.22 

22  In  advancing  on  Heckhuscheid  just  after  night- 
fall on  1  February,  Cpl.  Edward  A.  Bennett's 
company  of  the  goth  Division's  358th  Infantry 
came  under  heavy  machine  gun  fire  from  a  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  village.  Bennett  crawled  for- 
ward alone,  dispatched  a  guard  outside  the  house 
with  a  trench  knife,  then  charged  into  the  house 
and  killed  three  Germans  with  his  rifle,  eliminated 
three  more  with  a  45-caliber  pistol,  and  clubbed 
a  seventh  to  death.  He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 
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These  two  divisions  were  destined  to 
continue  their  attacks  into  the  West  Wall 
but  as  part  of  another  operation.  On  1 
February,  the  Damocles  sword  that  had 
hung  over  the  12  th  Army  Group's  of- 
fensive from  its  inception  suddenly  fell. 

A  Shift  to  the  North 

On  1  February  General  Eisenhower 
ordered  General  Bradley  to  cancel  the 
12th  Army  Group's  drive  on  Euskirchen 
and  shift  troops  north  to  the  Ninth 
Army.23  He  made  the  decision  even 
though  Bradley's  thrust,  while  slowed  by 
weather  and  terrain,  was  encountering 
no  major  opposition  from  the  Germans. 
Only  a  complete  breakthrough  could 
have  saved  Bradley's  offensive,  and  that 
was  yet  to  come. 

Several  considerations  prompted  the 
Supreme  Commander's  decision.  Con- 
tinuing pressure  from  Field  Marshal 
Montgomery,  some  feeling  of  pressure 
emanating  from  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  at  Malta,  Eisenhower's  own 
unswerving  conviction  that  the  best  way 
to  victory  was  in  the  north  against  the 
Ruhr — all  played  a  part.  Also,  Eisen- 
hower in  mid-January  apparently  had 
given  Montgomery  at  least  an  implicit 
promise  that  he  would  make  a  decision 
on  Bradley's  offensive  by  the  first  day  of 
February.24 

Eisenhower's  order  halting  the  Eifel 
offensive  was  in  its  formal,  written  form 
clear-cut.  "It  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance," the  directive  said,  "...  to  close 

wMsg,  SHAEF  to  CG's  12  th  and  21  AGp's,  S- 
77434,  1  Feb  45,  12th  AGp  371.3,  Military  Objec- 
tives, V. 

M  Ltr,  Montgomery  to  Eisenhower,  12  Jan  45, 
Pogue  files;  Memo  for  Record,  Bradley  for  G-3, 
17  Jan  45;  21  AGp  Dir,  M-548,  21  Jan  45.  The  last 
two  in  12th  AGp  371.3,  Military  Objectives,  V. 


the  Rhine  north  of  Duesseldorf  with  all 
possible  speed."  25  To  achieve  this,  the 
First  Canadian  Army  was  to  attack  not 
later  than  8  February  and  the  Ninth 
Army  not  later  than  10  February.  The 
Ninth  Army  was  to  receive  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  resources  loaned  the  12  th 
Army  Group  at  the  start  of  the  Ardennes 
counteroffensive,  or  at  least  five  divisions. 
With  thinned  ranks,  Bradley's  armies 
were  to  go  on  the  defensive  except  in  the 
north  where  the  First  Army  was  to  seize 
the  Roer  River  dams  and,  subsequently, 
to  jump  the  Roer  to  protect  the  Ninth 
Army's  right  flank. 

Informally,  General  Eisenhower  modi- 
fied these  terms  considerably.  Even 
though  Bradley  was  to  relinquish  troops 
immediately  to  the  Ninth  Army,  the 
Supreme  Commander  would  allow  his 
offensive  in  the  Eifel  to  continue  until  10 
February  with  the  declared  objective  of 
gaining  a  line  from  Gemuend  to  Pruem 
that  would  include  the  Weisserstein  and 
the  Schnee  Eifel  and  thus  afford  control 
of  the  Losheim  Gap  for  possible  future 
operations.  Yet  no  matter  how  far  this 
attack  had  progressed  by  10  February, 
the  First  Army  from  that  time  was  to 
concentrate  on  a  primary  mission  of 
attacking  across  the  Roer  to  protect  the 
Ninth  Army's  flank.28 

Disappointed  with  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander's decision,  General  Bradley 
nevertheless  took  hope  in  the  possibility 
that  he  later  might  turn  the  First  Army's 
attack  across  the  Roer  to  the  south,  per- 
haps to  join  in  a  thrust  by  the  Third 
Army  to  clear  the  entire  Eifel  region.  In 
that  General  Eisenhower  granted  the 
Third  Army  permission  to  "continue  the 

25S-77434,  1  Feb  45. 

29  Notes  on  Conference  with  Army  Comdrs,  2  Feb 
45,  in  12th  AGp,  371.3,  Military  Objectives,  V. 
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probing  attacks  now  in  progress,"  on  the 
theory  of  preventing  the  enemy  from 
shifting  reinforcements  to  the  north  and 
with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  any 
chance  to  improve  the  army's  position 
for  future  action,  Bradley  found  real  en- 
couragement. At  headquarters  of  the 
Third  Army  "probing  attacks"  were 
popularly  known  as  the  "defensive- 
offensive,"  which  meant,  in  more  widely 
understood  terminology,  a  major  attack. 
Bradley  knew,  too,  that  the  Supreme 
Commander  himself  well  understood 
General  Patton's  special  lexicon.27 

Patton's  orders,  issued  on  3  February, 
scarcely  mentioned  defense.  The  Third 
Army,  Patton  directed,  was  to  continue 
to  attack  on  its  left  to  seize  Pruem,  to 
drive  northeast  with  its  right  from  the 
vicinity  of  Echternach  to  take  Bitburg, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  continue  to  the 
Rhine.28 

Since  the  job  of  taking  Pruem  fell 
naturally  to  the  VIII  Corps  and  thus 
constituted  a  continuation  of  the  attack 
then  in  progress,  though  in  a  different 
context,  the  Third  Army's  drive  into  the 
Eifel  was  barely  troubled  by  the  decision 
of  1  February.  The  First  Army  was  more 
severely  straitened.  While  General  Pat- 
ton  gave  up  only  two  divisions  to  the 
Ninth  Army,  one  of  which  was  an  inex- 
perienced unit  from  the  army  reserve, 
General  Hodges  had  to  surrender  the 
two  reserve  infantry  divisions  of  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  the  three  di- 
visions of  the  VII  Corps  that  had  been 
standing  by  to  exploit  in  the  Eifel.  Al- 
though headquarters  of  the  VII  Corps 

27 Ibid.;  12th  AGp  Ltr  of  Instrs,  7  Feb  45,  con- 
firming previous  oral  orders;  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
A  Soldier's  Story  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1951),  p.  501. 

28  TUSA  AAR,  1  Aug  44-9  May  45,  vol.  I,  Opns, 
P-  «55- 


was  to  remain  under  the  First  Army, 
General  Collins  was  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Ninth  Army's  Roer  River  line,  the  same 
front  the  corps  had  held  before  the 
counteroffensive,  and  prepare  to  attack 
to  protect  the  Ninth  Army's  flank.  In 
addition,  the  V  Corps  had  to  mount  an 
attack  against  the  Roer  dams. 

The  First  Army  was  to  try  again  to 
penetrate  the  West  Wall  in  the  Eifel,  but 
under  the  revised  conditions  chances  of 
decisive  success  were  meager. 

An  End  to  the  Offensive 

For  four  more  days,  through  4  Feb- 
ruary, the  thrusts  of  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  and  the  V  Corps  continued  much 
as  before,  particularly  in  the  zone  of  the 
airborne  corps  where  the  1st  Infantry 
and  82d  Airborne  Divisions  at  last  en- 
tered the  West  Wall.  While  not  every 
pillbox  was  manned,  the  cold,  the  snow, 
the  icy  roads  hindering  support  and  sup- 
ply, and  the  strength  lent  the  defense  by 
concrete  shelters  still  imposed  slow  go- 
ing. By  4  February  the  two  divisions  had 
advanced  little  more  than  a  mile  inside 
the  German  frontier,  although  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  insure  control  of  the 
first  tier  of  villages  on  a  five-mile  front 
within  the  Losheim  Gap.  The  advance 
represented  a  penetration  of  the  densest 
concentration  of  pillboxes  in  this  part 
of  the  West  Wall. 

The  V  Corps  meanwhile  made  sub- 
stantially greater  progress.  Indeed,  had 
any  authority  still  existed  to  turn  the 
Eifel  drive  into  a  major  offensive,  the 
advances  of  the  V  Corps  after  clearing 
the  Wahlerscheid  road  junction  on  1 
February  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
justify  alerting  the  forces  of  exploitation. 
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On  2  February  both  the  2d  and  gth  Di- 
visions pushed  almost  four  miles  beyond 
Wahlerscheid,  one  in  the  direction  of 
Schleiden,  the  other,  Gemuend. 

Much  of  their  success  again  could  be 
attributed  to  the  luck  of  striking  astride 
the  boundary  between  German  units.  As 
early  as  29  January  the  northernmost 
unit  of  the  LXVII  Corps,  the  277th 
Volks  Grenadier  Division  around  Krin- 
kelt-Rocherath,  had  lost  contact  with  the 
southernmost  unit  of  the  LXXIV  Corps, 
the  62d  Infantry  Division,  whose  south- 
ern flank  was  at  Wahlerscheid.  Even  after 
the  277th  Volks  Grenadiers  began  to 
withdraw  into  the  West  Wall  on  the  last 
two  days  of  January,  no  contact  or  even 
communication  existed  between  the  two 
units.29 

In  driving  southeast  from  Monschau, 
the  gth  Division  had  virtually  wiped  out 
the  62d  Infantry  Division.  As  units  of 
both  the  2d  and  gth  Divisions  poured 
northeast  through  the  resulting  gap  at 
Wahlerscheid  on  2  February,  outposts  of 
the  277th  Division  on  higher  ground  two 
miles  to  the  southeast  could  observe  the 
American  columns,  but  the  277th'?,  com- 
mander, Generalmajor  Wilhelm  Viebig, 
had  no  way  of  determining  what  was 
going  on.  Although  Viebig's  artillery 
could  have  damaged  the  U.S.  units,  so 
seriously  depleted  were  his  ammunition 
stocks  that  he  decided  to  fire  only  if  the 
Americans  turned  in  his  direction. 

As  darkness  came  on  2  February, 
Viebig's  corps  commander,  General  Hitz- 
feld,  learned  of  the  penetration.  Order- 
ing Viebig  to  extend  his  flank  to  the 

29  German  material  is  from  Magna  E.  Bauer,  MS 
#  R-65,  The  Breakthrough  of  the  West  Wall  Be- 
tween Ormont  and  Monschau. 


north,  he  also  managed  to  put  hands  on 
small  contingents  of  the  3d  Panzer 
Grenadier  Division,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  line  for  refitting. 
Yet  despite  these  countermoves,  the  gth 
Division  by  nightfall  of  3  February  stood 
less  than  two  miles  from  Gemuend,  the 
2d  Division  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Schleiden. 

Had  the  Americans  been  intent  on  ex- 
ploiting their  limited  penetration,  Hitz- 
feld  would  have  been  hard  put  to  do 
anything  about  it,  but  the  hope  of  major 
exploitation  through  the  Eifel  by  the 
First  Army  was  beyond  recall.  General 
Hodges  on  4  February  made  it  official 
with  a  letter  of  instructions  spelling  out 
various  shifts  of  units  for  his  newly  as- 
signed tasks.30  Not  only  was  the  VII 
Corps  to  move  northward  to  take  over 
a  portion  of  the  Ninth  Army's  Roer 
River  line  but  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
also  was  to  shift  to  assume  responsibility 
for  a  part  of  the  Roer  line  adjoining  the 
VII  Corps.  The  V  Corps  was  to  extend 
its  positions  southeastward  to  relieve  the 
airborne  corps  while  at  the  same  time 
attacking  to  seize  the  Roer  dams. 

Occurring  late  on  6  February,  relief 
of  the  airborne  corps  signaled  an  end  to 
the  offensive  in  this  part  of  the  Eifel.  The 
line  as  finally  established  ran  along  high 
ground  overlooking  Gemuend  and 
Schleiden  from  the  west,  thence  south- 
eastward across  the  northeastern  arm  of 
the  Weisserstein  to  the  boundary  with 
the  Third  Army  near  Losheim. 

Blessed  from  the  first  with  little  more 
than  ambition,  the  main  effort  in  the 
Eifel  had  ground  to  a  predictable  halt. 

30  See  First  Army  Report,  .1  Aug  44-22  Feb.  45, 
PP-  154-55- 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Roer  River  Dams 


In  one  of  the  more  sharply  etched  sec- 
tors of  the  Eifel,  a  few  miles  northeast 
of  Monschau,  German  civil  engineers 
over  the  years  had  constructed  seven 
dams  to  impound  and  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  waters  of  the  Roer  River  and  its 
tributaries.  These  were  the  dams  the 
American  soldier  had  come  to  know  col- 
lectively as  the  Roer  River  dams,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  two  largest, 
the  Urft  and  the  Schwammenauel. 

Constructed  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  on  the  Urft  River  downstream 
from  Gemuend,  near  confluence  of  the 
Urft  and  the  Roer,  the  Urft  Dam  creates 
a  reservoir  (the  Urftstausee)  capable  of 
impounding  approximately  42,000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  Built  in  the  mid-1930's  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  on  the  Roer  near 
Hasenfeld,  the  Schwammenauel  Dam 
creates  a  reservoir  (the  Roerstausee)  ca- 
pable of  impounding  about  81,000  acre- 
feet.  The  Urft  Dam  is  made  of  concrete; 
the  Schwammenauel  of  earth  with  a  con- 
crete core.  It  was  these  two  dams  that  the 
Germans  might  destroy  or  open  the  gates 
of  to  manipulate  the  waters  of  the  Roer, 
flooding  a  low-lying  valley  downstream  to 
the  north  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of 
Dueren  and  Juelich,  washing  out  tactical 
bridges,  and  isolating  any  Allied  force 
that  had  crossed  the  river.1 


'A  more  detailed  description  of  the  dams  is  to 
be  found  in  MacDonald,  The  Siegfried  Line  Cam- 
paign. 


From  September  through  mid-Novem- 
ber, 1944,  General  Hodges'  First  Army 
had  launched  three  separate  one-division 
attacks  through  an  almost  trackless 
Huertgen  Forest  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  dams,  though  with  other  objec- 
tives in  mind.  A  combination  of  difficult 
terrain  and  unexpectedly  sharp  German 
reaction  had  stopped  all  three  attacks 
well  short  of  the  dams.  Realizing  at  last 
the  importance  of  the  dams  to  German 
defense  of  the  Roer  River  line,  the 
American  command  had  tried  to  breach 
them  with  air  strikes,  but  these  too 
failed.  In  December  a  ground  attack 
aimed  specifically  at  seizing  the  dams  had 
been  cut  short  by  the  counteroffensive  in 
the  Ardennes.2 

Those  attacks  launched  through  the 
Huertgen  Forest  had  been  directed  to- 
ward commanding  ground  at  the  town 
of  Schmidt,  two  miles  north  of  the 
Schwammenauel  Dam.  The  short-lived 
December  attack  had  been  planned  as  a 
two-pronged  thrust  with  two  divisions 
coming  upon  the  dams  from  the  south 
while  another  pushed  northeastward 
from  the  vicinity  of  Monschau  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Roer  to  Schmidt. 
Although  the  deep  cut  of  the  Roer  and 


2  MacDonald,  The  Siegfried  Line  Campaign. 
Charles  B.  MacDonald  and  Sidney  T.  Mathews, 
Three  Battles:  Arnaville,  Altutto  and  Schmidt, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
(Washington,  1952),  "Objective  Schmidt." 
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the  reservoirs  themselves  would  have 
imposed  a  tactical  divorce  on  the  two 
thrusts,  the  best  approach  to  the  Urft 
Dam  was  from  the  south  and  the  high 
ground  at  Schmidt  was  essential  to  gain- 
ing and  holding  the  Schwammenauel 
Dam. 

As  the  new  V  Corps  commander, 
General  Huebner,  planned  the  Febru- 
ary attack  on  the  dams,  he  apparently 
had  the  earlier  planning  in  mind. 
Furthermore,  attacks  then  under  way 
as  part  of  the  fading  drive  into  the  Eifel 
fitted  in  with  the  two-pronged  pattern 
of  the  earlier  plan.  The  drives  of  the  2d 
and  gth  Divisions  through  Wahlerscheid 
on  Gemuend  and  Schleiden  had  the 
secondary  effect  of  threatening  the  Roer 
dams  from  the  south,  while  a  limited 
objective  attack  staged  by  the  southern- 
most division  of  the  Ninth  Army  to 
protect  the  left  flank  of  the  First  Army 
had  the  secondary  effect  of  setting  the 
stage  for  a  thrust  northeastward  from 
Monschau  toward  the  Schwammenauel 
Dam. 

This  division  of  the  Ninth  Army  was 
the  78th  (Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  P.  Parker, 
Jr.) .  Through  the  Ardennes  fighting  the 
division  had  continued  to  hold  positions 
near  Monschau  that  had  been  reached 
in  the  December  attack  toward  the 
dams.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
when  the  boundary  between  the  First 
and  Ninth  Armies  was  adjusted  north- 
ward, the  78th  would  pass  to  the  First 
Army  and  become  the  logical  choice  for 
renewing  the  attack  on  the  Schwam- 
menauel Dam.  Begun  on  30  January, 
the  division's  limited  objective  attack  to 
protect  the  First  Army's  left  flank  thus 
was  a  first  step  toward  capturing  the 
Schwammenauel  Dam. 

The  78th  Division  occupied  a  small 


General  Huebner 

salient  about  two  miles  deep  into  the 
forward  band  of  the  West  Wall  on  a 
plateau  northeast  of  Monschau.  Con- 
taining sprawling  villages  as  well  as  pill- 
boxes, the  plateau  was  one  of  the  few 
large  clearings  along  the  German  border 
between  Aachen  and  St.  Vith.  As  such, 
it  represented  a  likely  avenue  for  pene- 
trating the  West  Wall  and  had  been  so 
used,  though  without  signal  success,  in  an 
attack  in  October.  For  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  area  has  been  called  the  Mon- 
schau corridor,  though  it  is  not  a  true 
terrain  corridor,  since  entrance  to  it 
from  the  west  is  blocked  by  the  high 
marshland  of  the  Hohe  Venn  and  farther 
east  it  is  obstructed  by  dense  forest  and 
the  cut  of  the  Roer  River. 

The  enemy  there  was  an  old  foe,  hav- 
ing held  the  sector  when  the  78th  made 
its  first  attack  in  mid-December  and 
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having  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  the 
78th  lines  in  early  stages  of  the  counter- 
offensive.  This  was  the  272^  Volks 
Grenadier  Division  with  a  strength  of 
about  6,000  men.3  The  division  was  a 
part  of  Puechler's  LXXIV  Corps  of  the 
Fifteenth  Army,  destined  to  be  trans- 
ferred on  5  February  to  control  of  the 
Fifth  Panzer  Army.11 

The  object  of  the  limited  attack  was 
to  extend  the  78th  Division's  holdings 
to  the  south  and  southeast  to  gain  the 
north  bank  of  the  Roer  River  from 
Monschau  to  Einruhr,  the  latter  guard- 
ing passage  of  the  Roer  along  a  highway 
leading  southeast  to  Schleiden.  The  as- 
signment was  to  be  divided  between  the 
311th  Infantry  on  the  east  and  the  310th 
Infantry  on  the  west,  each  responsible 
for  taking  two  of  five  villages  in  the 
target  area.  Attached  to  the  78th  Divi- 
sion, Combat  Command  A  (CCA)  of 
the  5th  Armored  Division  was  to  take 
the  fifth  village  in  the  center  with  the 
help  of  a  battalion  of  the  311th  Infan- 
try. Because  the  310th  Infantry  would 
be  rolling  up  the  West  Wall  as  it  ad- 
vanced, a  platoon  of  British  flame-throw- 
ing tanks,  called  Crocodiles,  was  assigned 
in  support.5 

The  attack  began  with  a  good  break. 
Although  the  division  commander,  Gen- 
eral Parker,  had  intended  a  half-hour 
artillery  preparation,  General  Simpson, 
with  an  eye  toward  building  a  reserve 
for  the  Ninth  Army's  coming  offensive, 
cut  the  ammunition  allocation  so  dras- 


3  78th  Div  G-2  Estimate,  26  Jan  45. 
'See  above,  ch.  III. 

5  A  good  unit  history,  Lightning — The  Story  of 
the  78th  Infantry  Division  (Washington:  Infantry 
Journal  Press,  1947),  supplements  official  records. 


tically  that  Parker  had  to  reduce  the 
preparation  to  five  minutes.  Accustomed 
to  longer  shelling  before  an  American 
attack,  the  Germans  in  the  pillboxes  in 
front  of  the  310th  Infantry  waited  under 
cover  for  the  fire  to  continue.  They 
waited  too  long.  In  a  matter  of  minutes, 
men  of  the  310th  Infantry  were  all 
around  them.  In  three  hours  they  cleared 
thirty-two  pillboxes  and  took  the  village 
of  Konzen.  Their  final  objective,  the 
next  village  to  the  south,  fell  the  next 
morning.  So  swift  was  the  success  that 
the  flame-throwing  tanks  saw  little  use. 

In  the  center,  the  tanks  of  CCA  had 
trouble  with  mines  concealed  by  deep 
snow,  but  by  late  afternoon  they  man- 
aged to  work  their  way  in  the  wake  of 
the  infantry  to  the  fringe  of  Eicher- 
scheid.  With  infantrymen  close  behind 
them,  they  roared  into  the  village  and 
began  a  systematic  mop-up  just  as  dark- 
ness, came. 

Only  on  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
3 1 1  th  Infantry,  at  Kesternich  on  the 
road  to  Einruhr,  was  the  story  basically 
different.  There  the  2d  Battalion  already 
held  a  few  of  the  westernmost  houses, 
the  sole  lasting  gain  from  a  bitter  fight 
for  the  village  in  December.  Yet  despite 
long  familiarity  with  the  terrain  and  the 
most  minute  planning,  the  first  com- 
panies to  enter  the  main  part  of  the 
village  found  control  almost  impossible. 
Although  the  men  had  studied  the  loca- 
tion of  the  houses  from  a  map,  they  were 
difficult  to  recognize.  Many  were  de- 
stroyed, some  were  burning,  and  the 
snow  hid  landmarks.  Communications 
with  tankers  of  the  supporting  736th 
Tank  Battalion  failed  early.  Mines  ac- 
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counted  for  two  tanks,  antitank  fire  two 
more.6 

With  the  Germans  doggedly  defending 
each  building,  it  took  two  full  days  to 
clear  the  last  resistance  from  Kesternich. 
Capturing  the  town  might  have  taken 
even  longer  had  it  not  been  for  a  squad 
leader  in  Company  E,  S.  Sgt.  Jonah  E. 
Kelley.  Each  time  Kelley's  squad  as- 
saulted a  building,  he  was  the  first  to 
enter.  Although  wounded  twice  early  in 
the  fighting,  he  refused  evacuation.  His 
left  hand  useless,  he  continued  to  fire  his 
rifle  by  resting  it  across  his  left  forearm. 
Late  on  the  second  day,  Kelley  led  an 
assault  on  a  machine  gun  position.  Ger- 
man fire  cut  him  down  as  he  expended 
the  last  three  rounds  from  his  rifle  and 
knocked  out  the  machine  gun.7 

In  the  two-day  action,  the  311th 
Infantry  lost  224  men,  the  bulk  of  them 
from  the  2d  Battalion.  Just  why  Kester- 
nich cost  so  much  became  clear  as  artil- 
lery observers  found  they  could  direct 
observed  fire  from  the  village  on  all 
remaining  German  positions  west  of  the 
Roerstausee. 

Toward  Schmidt 

In  advance  of  the  pending  shift  of  the 
First  Army's  boundary  to  the  north,  the 
78th  Division  on  2  February  passed  to 
operational  control  of  the  V  Corps.  That 
evening  the  division  commander,  Gen- 
eral Parker,  traveled  to  headquarters  of 
the  V  Corps  to  receive  from  General 
Huebner  the  order  for  the  capture  of 

8  Organized  and  trained  to  operate  amphibious 
tanks  in  the  invasion  of  Normandy,  the  736th  had 
been  converted  to  a  standard  tank  battalion  in 
November  but  had  received  no  medium  tanks  un- 
til January.  See  736th  Tank  Bn  Hist. 

7  Sergeant  Kelley  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously. 


Schmidt  and  the  Schwammenauel  Dam. 
The  task,  Huebner  told  Parker,  was  the 
most  vital  at  that  time  on  the  entire 
Western  Front;  until  the  dam  was  in 
hand,  the  Ninth  Army  dared  not  cross 
the  Roer.  Added  to  this  glare  of  the 
spotlight  was  the  fact  that  the  78th 
Division  had  had  only  limited  battle 
experience  and  the  fact  that  the  very 
name  of  the  town  of  Schmidt  had  be- 
come a  kind  of  bugaboo  among  Ameri- 
can soldiers  after  the  beating  another 
division  had  taken  there  in  November. 
All  the  ingredients  for  a  bad  case  of  the 
jitters  were  present  at  the  start. 

As  General  Parker  prepared  his  plan 
of  attack,  it  was  obvious  that  terrain 
would  narrowly  restrict  the  force  that 
could  be  applied  against  Schmidt  and 
the  dam.  Schmidt  lies  spread-eagled  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  a  high  hill  mass,  in 
general  an  east-west  ridge  with  fingers 
poking  out  to  north,  northeast,  and 
south.  Adjacent  high  ground  to  the 
north  beyond  the  little  Kail  River,  which 
in  German  hands  had  contributed  to 
failure  at  Schmidt  in  November,  was 
controlled  by  the  neighboring  XIX 
Corps. 

It  would  be  hard  to  get  at  Schmidt 
along  the  route  from  the  southwest  that 
the  78th  Division  had  to  take.  Except 
for  a  narrow  woods  trail  from  Woffels- 
bach,  close  by  the  Roerstausee,  the  only 
feasible  approach  from  this  direction  is 
along  a  lone  main  road  following  the 
crest  of  the  Schmidt  ridge.  The  road 
passes  from  the  open  ground  of  the 
Monschau  corridor  through  more  than 
a  mile  of  dense  evergreen  forest  before 
emerging  again  into  broad  fields  several 
hundred  yards  west  of  Schmidt,  where  it 
climbs  Hill  493  before  descending  into 
the  town.  A  narrow  but  militarily  im- 
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portant  feeder  road  parallels  the  main 
road  on  the  north  for  a  few  miles  before 
joining  the  main  road  at  a  point  where 
the  Germans  had  constructed  a  nest  of 
wooden  barracks,  believed  to  be  strongly 
fortified. 

In  addition  to  normal  attachments,  the 
78th  Division  was  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  reserve  combat  command  of  the  7th 
Armored  Division,  an  engineer  combat 
battalion,  fires  of  V  Corps  and  7th  Ar- 
mored artillery,  and  planes  of  the  XIX 
Tactical  Air  Command.  Jump-off  was 
scheduled  for  0300,  5  February. 

General  Parker  intended  first  to  clear 


the  rest  of  the  Monschau  corridor  and 
seize  a  line  running  inside  the  woods 
from  the  Kail  River  in  the  north  through 
the  nest  of  barracks  to  the  Roerstausee. 
(Map  2)  From  there  the  attack  was  to 
proceed  almost  due  east  along  the  axis 
of  the  main  road  into  Schmidt,  thence, 
while  subsidiary  drives  secured  villages 
north  and  east  of  the  town,  southeast  to 
the  Schwammenauel  Dam.  The  309th 
Infantry,  attacking  with  its  3d  Battalion 
from  within  the  Monschau  corridor  at 
Rollesbroich,  was  to  make  the  main  ef- 
fort in  the  first  phase,  seizing  the  bar- 
racks at  the  juncture  of  the  feeder  road 
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and  the  main  highway.  Thereupon  the 
310th  Infantry  was  to  pass  through  and 
take  Schmidt. 

The  attack  began  on  a  bright  note, 
for  late  in  the  afternoon  of  4  February 
a  company  of  the  9th  Division  reached 
the  Urft  Dam  after  little  more  than  a 
cross-country  march.  Although  American 
artillery  fire  had  done  some  damage  to 
outlet  tunnels,  the  big  dam  still  was  in- 
tact. 

The  beginning  of  the  78th  Division's 
attack  went  well — unexpectedly  well. 
The  3d  Battalion,  309th  Infantry  (Lt. 
Col.  Floyd  C.  Call) ,  got  off  on  time  at 
0300,  5  February,  and  in  rain-drenched 


darkness  moved  cross-country  through  a 
web  of  pillboxes.  The  infantrymen  slip- 
ped past  at  least  35  concrete  pillboxes 
and  bunkers  from  which  135  Germans 
later  emerged;  but  not  a  shot  disturbed 
them. 

As  the  battalion  advanced  through 
successive  checkpoints  and  the  word 
came  back  over  the  field  telephones,  "No 
enemy  contact,"  commanders  prepared 
the  next  step.  It  looked  like  a  penetra- 
tion, but  could  it  be  exploited?  Engi- 
neers and  reconnaissance  troops  moved 
out  to  see  if  the  roads  were  clear,  partic- 
ularly the  feeder  road  north  of  the  main 
highway,  the  main  axis  of  the  3ogth's 
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advance.  Meanwhile,  other  troops  of  the 
division,  including  attached  tanks  of  the 
7th  Armored  Division's  CCR,  prepared 
to  clear  the  remaining  villages  in  the 
Monschau  corridor. 

A  little  after  daylight,  General  Parker 
alerted  the  310th  Infantry  for  an  im- 
mediate move  through  the  309th.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  Colonel  Call  reported  his 


battalion  "advancing  toward  the  final 
objective"  and  meeting  small  arms  fire 
for  the  first  time.8  Shortly  thereafter  the 
infantrymen  of  the  309th  overran  the 
German  barracks,  catching  some  men 
sleeping,  others  eating  breakfast.  Move- 
ment orders  for  the  310th  Infantry, 
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meanwhile,  had  to  await  inspection  of 
the  road.  Inevitably,  that  took  time. 

During  the  wait  the  commanders 
considered  other  possibilities.  General 
Parker  thought  of  sending  the  309th  out 
farther  than  originally  planned.  General 
Huebner  at  V  Corps  contemplated  more 
drastic  changes.  Before  0830  he  ordered 
the  78th  Division  to  form  a  task  force 
built  around  the  311th  Infantry  to  cross 
the  Roer  at  Ruhrberg  over  the  Paulu- 
shof  regulating  dam,  one  of  the  lesser 
dams  in  the  Roer  system,  plow  through 
rough,  wooded  country  between  the 
Urftstausee  and  the  Roerstausee,  and 
come  upon  the  Schwammenauel  Dam 
from  the  south.  At  the  same  time  the 
9th  Division  was  to  send  a  force  across 
the  Urft  Dam  to  block  forest  roads  that 
the  Germans  might  use  to  move  against 
the  311th  Infantry.9  These  maneuvers 
were  to  take  place  during  the  night  of 
6  February.  In  the  meantime  the  main 
effort  by  the  78th  Division  against 
Schmidt  was  to  continue. 

Shortly  before  0900  on  the  5th  it  be- 
came clear  that  mines  and  craters  for  the 
present  ruled  out  use  of  either  the  feeder 
road  or  the  main  highway  toward 
Schmidt.  The  310th  Infantry,  General 
Parker  ordered,  was  to  proceed  cross- 
country without  supporting  weapons.  In 
two  hours  the  infantrymen  were  on  the 
march. 

Men  of  the  309th  Infantry  meanwhile 
had  begun  to  run  into  resistance  as  the 
Germans  awoke  to  their  threat.  A  com- 
pany on  the  right  received  what  was 
reported  to  be  a  counterattack,  though 
it  apparently  was  no  more  than  an  ag- 
gressive defense  by  a  few  German  squads. 
A  fire  fight  took  place  nevertheless,  and 

"V  Corps  Ltr  of  Instrs  051030  Feb  45,  as  cited 
in  V  Corps  Opns  in  ETO,  p.  376. 


in  the  woods  where  control  is  difficult,  it 
checked  the  advance.  The  attack,  which 
had  flamed  so  brilliantly,  began  to  show 
signs  of  sputtering  out. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  commanders 
grew  uneasy.  General  Parker  an  hour 
before  noon  ordered  the  309th  Infantry 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  bar- 
racks and  at  the  same  time  directed  the 
310th  Infantry  not  to  move  into  forward 
assembly  areas  as  planned  but  to  pass 
immediately  through  advance  units  of 
the  309th  Infantry  and  press  the  attack. 
These  orders  stood  less  than  fifteen 
minutes;  the  corps  commander,  General 
Huebner,  intervened.  It  seemed  to 
Huebner  unsound  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly slight  resistance  to  halt  the  attack 
while  waiting  for  a  new  regiment  to 
take  over.  The  309th,  moreover,  was  the 
freshest  unit  in  the  division.  At  his  in- 
stigation, the  309th  was  to  continue  to 
Schmidt,  reinforced  by  its  1st  Battalion, 
heretofore  attached  to  the  310th  Infan- 
try. All  troops  were  to  advance  without 
supporting  weapons  until  roads  could 
be  opened.10 

The  order  was  difficult  to  execute. 
The  1st  Battalion  of  the  309th  in  order 
to  rejoin  its  parent  regiment  had  to  pass 
through  two  battalions  of  the  310th  that 
had  already  begun  to  move  forward.  It 
was  two  hours  before  men  of  this  bat- 
talion began  to  pass  through  and  late 
afternoon  before  they  arrived  at  the 
forward  positions.  The  2d  Battalion  had 
been  clearing  pillboxes  around  the 
barracks  and  could  not  assemble 
immediately  to  move  on  to  the  east.  The 
3rd  Battalion  still  was  mopping  up  the 
pillbox  belt  that  had  been  negotiated  so 
rapidly  before  dawn  by  the  2d  Battalion. 

As  night  came,  General  Parker — ap- 

10  78th  Div  AAR,  Feb  45. 
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parently  with  the  concurrence  of  Gener- 
al Huebner — directed  that  all  units 
resume  their  original  missions.  The 
310th  Infantry  was  to  pass  through  the 
309th  at  0300  the  next  morning,  6  Feb- 
ruary. 

Both  regiments  were  in  low  spirits, 
thoroughly  confused  by  the  day  of 
changing  orders.11  Men  of  at  least  one 
battalion  of  the  309th  learned  that  both 
division  and  corps  commanders  were 
displeased  with  their  performance.  The 
men  of  the  310th  Infantry  were  tired, 
wet,  and  frustrated,  and  the  regimental 
commander  warned  that  they  would  be 
in  poor  condition  for  the  next  day's 
attack.  The  day  of  5  February  closed  on 
frayed  nerves. 

While  the  311th  Infantry  had  escaped 
most  of  the  confusion,  that  regiment's 
progress,  too,  was  slow.  The  order  to 
cross  the  Roer  at  Ruhrberg  General 
Huebner  canceled  in  the  afternoon  when 
reconnaissance  revealed  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  blown  a  great  gap  in  the  road- 
way over  the  Paulushof  Dam  and  that 
the  swollen  Roer  was  too  deep  and  swift 
to  ford. 

The  order  never  had  interrupted 
operations.  One  battalion  continued  to 
push  across  cruel  terrain  north  of 
Ruhrberg,  the  back  way  to  Schmidt.  Al- 
though resistance  was  never  resolute,  the 
job  of  clambering  through  woods,  up 
and  down  steep  hills,  and  challenging  a 
succession  of  pillboxes  wore  the  men  out. 
Yet  they  took  the  hamlet  of  Woffelsbach 
and  thus,  by  nightfall,  were  roughly  on  a 
line  with  the  309th  Infantry  in  the  main 
attack. 

Since  all  attempts  to  speed  the  main 
attack  had  failed  and  one  had  backfired 

11 310th  Inf  Jnl,  5  Feb  45,  entry  1849;  Combat 
interviews  with  men  of  3d  Bn,  309th  Inf. 


in  added  delays,  pressure  for  quick 
success  increased.  General  Huebner  or- 
dered that  the  attack  on  Schmidt  itself  be 
made  at  daylight  on  6  February  and 
that  the  Schwammenauel  Dam  be  taken, 
if  possible,  the  same  day.  The  First  Army 
commander,  General  Hodges,  was  to 
arrive  at  the  division  command  post  in 
the  morning,  which  was  a  military  eu- 
phemism for  "Get  cracking,  or  else!" 

At  0300  on  6  February,  the  310th  In- 
fantry began  passing  through  the  lines 
of  the  309th  with  two  battalions  in 
column,  but  hardly  had  the  men  crossed 
their  line  of  departure  when  they  came 
under  intense  grazing  fire  from  auto- 
matic weapons.  As  the  men  went  to 
ground,  commanders  temporarily  lost 
control.  At  daylight,  the  men  rallied,  but 
commanders  in  the  thick  woods  had  no 
real  idea  where  they  were.  The  day  was 
overcast,  and  dim  light  filtering  through 
heavy  fir  branches  scarcely  brightened 
the  gloom  under  the  trees.  Enemy  artil- 
lery and  mortar  fire  ranged  in.  One  bat- 
talion counted  about  200  rounds  of 
mortar  fire  in  half  an  hour.  Apparently 
unobserved,  the  shelling  caused  few 
casualties,  but  it  was  enough  to  stymie 
advance.  Tanks  coming  up  the  road  to 
support  the  attack  drew  antitank  fire 
and  backed  into  hull  defilade  out  of 
contact  with  the  infantry. 

In  early  afternoon  the  infantry  tried 
a  new  attack,  but  it  had  no  punch.  Since 
observers  were  unable  to  adjust  artillery 
by  sight  in  the  thick  woods,  artillery 
preparation  was  worse  than  useless,  serv- 
ing only  to  fell  trees  and  branches  in  the 
path  of  the  infantry.  Commanders  still 
had  only  a  vague  idea  of  where  the  men 
were. 

Just  before  dusk,  Company  A  on  the 
extreme  right  walked  into  an  ambush. 
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The  Germans  allowed  the  lead  platoon 
to  pass  through  their  positions,  then 
opened  heavy  small  arms  fire  on  the 
company  headquarters  and  two  platoons 
that  followed.  The  incident  disorganized 
the  company  and  produced  wild  rumors 
in  the  rear.  Artillery  observers  reported 
that  the  entire  right  flank  was  disin- 
tegrating; Company  A  was  "cut  to 
pieces."  12  At  division  headquarters  word 
was  that  a  substantial  counterattack  was 
in  progress  and  had  achieved  a  con- 
siderable penetration.  Seven  men  from 
Company  A  reported  at  regimental 
headquarters  that  they  were  the  sole 
survivors. 

The  truth  was  that  there  had  been  no 
counterattack  and  no  penetration,  but 
defensive  fires  from  what  may  have  been 
the  enemy's  main  line  of  resistance  were 
heavy  and  damaging.  The  310th  Infan- 
try commander,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Hayes, 
decided  to  call  off  the  attack  for  the 
night,  pulling  his  advance  battalion  back 
to  consolidate  with  another  in  a  night- 
time defensive  position.  Seventy-five  men 
of  Company  A  filtered  back  to  join  the 
defense. 

As  night  came,  men  of  the  310th  In- 
fantry had  little  to  console  them  for  the 
day's  sacrifices.  Instead  of  attacking 
Schmidt,  they  had  barely  struggled  past 
the  line  of  departure.  Paying  the  penalty 
for  the  confusion  and  haste  of  the  day 
before,  they  had  blundered  under  pres- 
sure from  higher  headquarters  into  an 
ill-prepared  attack  in  the  darkness 
through  unknown  woods  against  un- 
known positions  and  had  suffered  the 
consequences  that  basic  training  doc- 
trine predicts. 

To  give  the  stumbling  attack  a  boost, 
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General  Parker  on  7  February  commit- 
ted all  three  of  his  regiments.  The  310th 
Infantry  was  to  continue  along  the  axis 
of  the  main  road  and  take  the  crest  of 
the  high  ground,  Hill  493  outside 
Schmidt.  The  309th  Infantry  on  the  left 
was  to  drive  northeast  through  the  woods 
to  Kommerscheidt,  just  north  of 
Schmidt.  The  311th  Infantry  on  the 
right  was  to  push  northeast  through  the 
woods  from  Wo ff  els  bach  and  take 
Schmidt  itself. 

Although  a  half-hdur  artillery  prepara- 
tion preceded  the  new  attack,  it  fell  on 
German  positions  manned  at  that  point 
only  by  a  small  rear  guard.  Having 
managed  to  use  the  dense  woods  and 
American  errors  to  sufficient  advantage 
to  make  a  stiff  fight  of  it  for  a  while, 
the  272^  Folks  Grenadier  Division,  lack- 
ing depth,  had  fallen  back  during  the 
night.  The  309th  Infantry  met  little 
opposition  until  it  reached  Kommer- 
scheidt. There  a  heavy  concentration  of 
mortar  fire  sent  the  men  diving  into 
water -filled  shellholes  and  foxholes,  relics 
of  the  November  fighting.  Men  of  the 
310th  Infantry,  accompanied  by  tanks 
of  the  744th  Tank  Battalion,  walked 
and  occasionally  rode  along  the  main 
road  to  occupy  Hill  493  by  midmorning. 

In  the  rough  wooded  terrain  on  the 
right,  the  311th  Infantry  had  slower 
going,  but  with  considerable  finesse  men 
of  the  leading  battalion  surrounded  and 
knocked  out  a  succession  of  pillboxes. 
At  small  cost  to  themselves,  they  gath- 
ered in  117  prisoners  during  the  day. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  310th  Infantry's 
advance  to  Hill  493,  another  battalion 
of  the  311th  Infantry  with  the  support 
of  a  company  of  tanks  marched  down 
the  main  road  toward  Schmidt  and  ar- 
rived at  the  woods  line  in  time  to  launch 
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an  attack  in  early  afternoon.  With  in- 
fantrymen riding  the  tanks,  the  column 
prepared  to  make  a  dash  over  the  crest 
of  Hill  493  and  across  a  mile  of  open 
fields  into  the  town. 

Hardly  had  the  lead  tank  crossed  the 
crest  of  the  hill  when  armor- piercing 
shells  struck  it  three  times.  As  the  tank 
burst  into  flames,  the  other  tanks  scur- 
ried back  to  the  woods  line. 

Reorganizing,  the  infantry  set  out  to 
do  the  job  alone.  Covered  by  fire  from 
light  machine  guns,  one  company 
plunged  across  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Despite  persistent  German  fire,  most  o£ 
the  men  had  by  late  afternoon  gained 
the  westernmost  houses  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town.  Another  company  tried 
to  come  in  through  a  draw  south  of 
Schmidt  but  found  the  approach  covered 
by  fire  from  automatic  weapons.  Night 
was  falling  as  the  company  gained  the 
first  houses.  Only  at  this  point  did  the 
tanks  arrive  to  help  in  a  house-to-house 
mop-up  of  the  town. 

Toward  the  Dam 

On  the  same  day  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can troops  entered  Schmidt,  7  February, 
a  regiment  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
began  to  attack  southward  across  the 
corps  boundary  to  cross  the  deep  draw 
of  the  Kail  River  and  move  cross-country 
to  cut  the  enemy's  escape  route  from 
Schmidt,  the  road  from  Schmidt  north- 
east to  the  Roer  at  Nideggen.  Terrain 
imposed  such  limits  on  the  advance  that 
by  the  time  the  311th  Infantry  got  to 
Schmidt,  little  hope  remained  for  a  siz- 
able prisoner  bag.  The  next  day  another 
regiment  of  the  82d  Airborne  crossed 
the  Kail  gorge  and  relieved  the  309th 
Infantry  in  Kommerscheidt  so  that  the 


309th  could  participate  in  the  final  thrust 
on  the  Schwammenauel  Dam. 

General  Parker's  plan  for  the  final 
thrust  called  for  the  310th  Infantry  to 
pass  through  Schmidt  early  on  8  Feb- 
ruary and  drive  east  and  southeast  along 
the  highway  to  Hasenfeld  at  the  foot  of 
the  dam.  As  soon  as  the  310th  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  along  this  road  to 
uncover  a  line  of  departure  for  an  attack 
southward  against  the  dam,  the  309th 
Infantry  was  to  follow  and  move  cross- 
country to  take  the  dam. 

If  this  plan  was  to  be  executed  swiftly, 
Schmidt  had  to  be  fully  in  hand,  a  con- 
dition General  Parker  believed  already 
met.  On  8  February  the  men  of  the  310th 
Infantry  discovered  otherwise.  Many  of 
the  houses,  particularly  those  along  the 
road  to  Hasenfeld,  remained  to  be 
cleared,  and  the  Germans  yielded  none 
without  a  fight.  Noontime  came  and 
went,  and  the  310th  still  was  battling  to 
get  past  the  last  houses  and  into  the 
open. 

The  First  Army  commander,  General 
Hodges,  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  pace  of  the  attack. 
The  target  date  for  the  Ninth  Army's 
offensive  across  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Roer,  10  February,  was  little  more  than 
a  day  away;  but  not  until  the  78th  took 
the  dam  could  the  Ninth  Army  move. 
The  First  Army  artillery  commander, 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Hart,  had  seen  to 
it  that  40  battalions  of  artillery  (780 
guns)  could  be  called  upon  to  help  the 
attack;  General  Hodges  found  it  hard  to 
understand  why  with  this  amount  of 
artillery  they  could  not  "blast  a  road 
from  our  present  front  line  positions 
straight  to  the  dam."  13 


Sylvan  Diary,  entries  of  6  and  8  Feb  45. 
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Shortly  before  noon  on  8  February, 
General  Hodges  telephoned  the  V  Corps 
commander,  General  Huebner,  to  ex- 
press again  his  dissatisfaction.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  commander  of  the  gth 
Division,  General  Craig,  walked  into  the 
V  Corps  headquarters  on  a  routine  visit. 
How  long,  Huebner  asked  Craig,  would 
it  take  to  shift  a  combat  team  of  the  gth 
Division  to  Schmidt  to  attack  the  dam? 
Craig  said  he  could  do  it  "immediately." 
Huebner  told  him  to  move  not  only  a 
combat  team  but  also  the  division  head- 
quarters. When  Craig  arrived  in 
Schmidt,  the  78th  Division's  309th  and 
31  ith  Regiments  were  to  be  attached  to 
the  gth  Division.14 

Placing  a  telephone  call  to  his  division 
command  post,  General  Craig  urged  such 
speed  in  the  movement  that  first  units 
of  his  division  already  were  en  route  to 
Schmidt  before  he  himself  got  back  to 
his  command  post.  Turning  over  its 
sector  to  the  2d  Division,  the  60th  In- 
fantry led  the  way.  A  second  regiment 
followed  as  a  reserve,  while  the  third 
regiment  remained  behind  under  at- 
tachment to  the  2d  Division.  By  mid- 
night men  of  the  gth  were  in  Schmidt 
getting  set  to  attack  before  daybreak  the 
next  morning. 

General  Craig  directed  the  3 1 1  th  In- 
fantry to  clear  wooded  high  ground 
along  the  north  and  northeast  banks  of 
the  Roerstausee  while  the  60th  Infan- 
try took  over  the  drive  to  Hasenfeld.  The 
3ogth  Infantry  remained  on  alert  to 
move  against  the  dam  itself. 

Despite  the  introduction  of  a  new 


"Capt.  Joseph  M.  Mittelman,  Eight  Stars  to 
Victory,  A  History  of  the  Veteran  Ninth  U.S.  In- 
fantry Division  (Washington:  Ninth  Division  As- 
sociation, 1948),  p.  309;  Sylvan  Diary,  entry  of  8 
Feb  45. 


commander  and  a  veteran  unit,  the  go- 
ing on  9  February  again  was  slow.  Not 
until  late  afternoon  did  either  the  60th 
Infantry  on  the  road  to  Hasenfeld  or  the 
311th  Infantry  along  the  northeast  bank 
of  the  reservoir  advance  far  enough  to 
enable  the  309th  Infantry  to  begin  its 
attack  against  the  dam.  It  was  1800 — 
after  nightfall  in  this  period  of  short 
winter  days — when  the  leading  1st  Bat- 
talion, 309th,  passed  through  the  3 1 1  th 
Infantry  and  headed  for  the  dam. 

Groping  through  the  darkness,  the  1st 
Battalion  upon  approaching  the  dam 
split  into  two  groups,  one  to  gain  the  top 
of  the  dam  and  cross  over,  the  other  to 
reach  the  lower  level  and  take  the  power 
house.  Those  men  moving  against  the 
lower  level  were  particularly  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  Germans  at  any  moment 
blow  the  dam,  sending  tons  of  concrete, 
earth,  and  water  cascading  down  upon 
them. 

With  the  upper  group  was  a  team 
from  the  303d  Engineer  Battalion,  spe- 
cially briefed  on  the  nature  of  the  big 
dam.  The  engineers  pressed  forward  at 
2300  to  begin  a  search  for  demolitions. 
German  fire  at  first  forced  them  back, 
but  by  midnight  they  were  at  last  able  to 
start. 

The  engineers  intended  to  cross  the 
dam  to  the  spillway  and  there  descend 
into  an  inspection  tunnel  that  intelli- 
gence reports  stated  ran  through  the 
dam.  Crouched  low  against  continuing 
German  rifle  fire,  the  men  raced  across 
but  found  a  portion  of  the  spillway 
blown  and  access  to  the  tunnel  denied. 
There  was  only  one  other  way,  to  slide 
down  the  200-foot  face  of  the  dam  and 
gain  the  tunnel  through  its  bottom  exit. 

Although  the  task  was  slow  and 
treacherous,  the  engineers  accomplished 
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Damage  to  the  Schwammenauel  Dam  causes  flooding  of  the  Roer  River. 


it.  Entering  the  tunnel,  they  expected  at 
any  moment  to  be  blown  to  kingdom 
come.  The  explosion  never  came.  Sub- 
sequent investigation  revealed  that  the 
Germans  already  had  done  all  the  dam- 
age intended.  They  had  destroyed  the 
machinery  in  the  power  room  and  had 
blown  the  discharge  valves.  They  had 
also  destroyed  the  discharge  valves  on  a 
penstock  that  carried  water  from  the 
upper  reservoir  on  the  Urft  to  a  point 
of  discharge  below  the  Schwammenauel 
Dam,  which  explained  why  they  had 
allowed  the  Urft  Dam  itself  to  fall  into 
American  hands  intact.  Together  the 


two  demolitions  would  release  no  major 
cascade  of  water  but  a  steady  flow  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  long-lasting  flood  in  the 
valley  of  the  Roer.15 

Allied  commanders  could  breathe 
easily  again.  The  reservoirs  that  directly 
and  indirectly  had  cost  so  many  lives  at 
last  were  in  hand.  It  would  have  been 
better,  of  course,  had  the  Schwam- 
menauel Dam  been  taken  intact,  thus 

15  Lightning,  pp.  118-20,  contains  a  vivid  account 
of  the  engineer  action.  In  comments  on  the  draft 
MS  for  this  volume,  General  von  Manteuffel  notes 
that  Hitler  had  specifically  ordered  that  the  dams 
be  destroyed  but,  Manteuffel  says,  he  had  for- 
bidden it. 
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obviating  any  change  in  the  Ninth 
Army's  plan  for  crossing  the  Roer;  but 
it  was  enough  that  the  Germans  had 
been  forced  to  expend  their  weapon 
before  any  Allied  troops  had  crossed  the 
river  downstream. 

In  the  end  the  success  belonged  basi- 
cally to  the  78th  Division.  For  all  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  pace  of  the  attack, 
this  relatively  inexperienced  division 
had  driven  through  rugged  terrain  over 
a  severely  canalized  approach.  Dense 


forest  had  nullified  much  of  the  artil- 
lery's power,  as  weather  did  for  air  sup- 
port. Too  many  cooks  had  appeared 
from  time  to  time  to  meddle  in  the  tacti- 
cal broth,  but  once  the  pressure  was  off 
and  the  division's  role  could  be  assessed 
with  some  perspective,  General  Huebner 
could  remark  to  General  Hodges  that  he 
had  "made  him  another  good  divi- 
sion." 18 


Sylvan  Diary,  entry  o£  10  Feb  45. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Drive  on  Pruem 


Since  General  Eisenhower's  order  of 
1  February  ending  the  12  th  Army 
Group's  main  effort  in  the  Eifel  author- 
ized the  Third  Army  to  "continue  the 
probing  attacks  now  in  progress,"  Gen- 
eral Middleton's  VIII  Corps  was  able  to 
pursue  its  offensive  almost  without 
pause.  The  Third  Army  commander, 
General  Patton,  nevertheless  altered  the 
objective  of  the  attack  and  provided 
additional  strength.  No  longer  was  the 
Third  Army  affording  flank  protection 
for  the  First  Army  but  instead  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  what  Patton  hoped 
could  be  developed  eventually  into  a 
two-pronged  drive  to  breach  the  West 
Wall  on  a  wide  front  and  drive  on 
through  the  Eifel  to  the  Rhine. 

General  Patton  told  Middleton  to  go 
beyond  the  Schnee  Eifel  ridgeline  and 
take  the  road  center  of  Pruem.  Even 
before  this  objective  was  in  hand,  he 
hoped  to  start  General  Eddy's  XII  Corps 
on  a  drive  northeastward  from  the 
vicinity  of  Echternach  to  take  Bitburg, 
the  other  major  road  center  in  the  west- 
ern Eifel.  Having  thus  carved  out  a  deep 
foothold  inside  the  Eifel,  he  would  pos- 
sess a  fulcrum  for  persuading  his  su- 
periors to  support  an  offensive  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  Rhine.1 

The  VIII  Corps  zone  remained  as 


before,  approximately  sixteen  miles  wide 
from  the  Loshiem  Gap  in  the  north  to 
Luetzkampen,  near  the  northern  tip  of 
Luxembourg.  Three  divisions  already 
were  in  line,  the  87th  on  the  north,  the 
4th  in  the  center,  and  the  90th  on  the 


south.  (Map  III) 


1 TUSA  AAR,  1  Aug  44-9  May  45,  p.  255;  TUSA 
Opnl  Dir,  3  Feb  45;  Gay  Diary,  entries  of  3-5 
Feb  45. 


Commanded  now  by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
L.  Culin,  Jr.,  the  87th  Division  was  to 
protect  the  corps  north  flank,  a  task  of 
considerable  importance  since  the  adja- 
cent divisions  of  the  First  Army  were  no 
longer  advancing  abreast.  The  87th  was 
to  accomplish  its  mission  by  penetrating 
the  West  Wall  and  seizing  a  crossroads 
astride  northern  reaches  of  the  Schnee 
Eifel  ridge.  In  corps  reserve,  General  Kil- 
burn's  11th  Armored  Division  was  to  be 
ready  to  use  a  part  of  its  strength  to  pro- 
tect the  south  flank  of  the  corps,  where 
the  III  Corps  between  Middleton's  and 
Eddy's  commands  was  to  remain  at  first 
on  the  defensive. 

The  4th  and  90th  Divisions  together 
were  to  make  the  main  attack.  The  4th 
was  to  advance  through  the  West  Wall 
astride  the  Schnee  Eifel  north  of  the 
West  Wall  strongpoint  of  Brandscheid, 
then  wheel  against  Brandscheid.  With 
the  strongpoint  taken,  the  4th  was  to 
turn  the  town  over  to  the  90th  Division 
and  continue  eastward  to  Pruem.  The 
90th  Division  was  to  widen  the  breach 
in  the  West  Wall  to  include  Habscheid, 
two   and   a   half  miles   southwest  of 
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Brandscheid,  then  go  on  to  take  Prons- 
feld,  another  road  center  on  the  Pruem 
River  five  miles  south  of  Pruem.2 

Since  no  unit  of  the  VIII  Corps  had 
yet  entered  the  main  part  of  the  West 
Wall,  no  one  could  say  with  any  certain- 
ty how  completely  and  effectively  the 
Germans  had  manned  the  line.  Although 
patrols  had  found  some  bunkers  un- 
defended, it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Germans  would  abandon  the 
whole  belt  of  fortifications.3 

On  the  basis  of  identifications  made 
in  the  drive  up  to  the  West  Wall,  the 
Americans  believed  that  the  Germans  in 
front  of  the  VIII  Corps  possessed  rem- 
nants of  7  divisions  with  a  possible  total 
strength  of  about  7,000  perhaps  sup- 
ported by  as  many  as  15  artillery  battal- 
ions. Another  4,500  men  of  3  panzer-type 
divisions  with  possibly  70  tanks  and 
assault  guns  might  be  in  tactical  re- 
serve.4 Thus  in  at  least  the  first  stages, 
the  defenders  would  be  pitting  some- 
thing like  a  reinforced  company  against 
each  attacking  regiment. 

This  was,  in  reality,  a  generally  correct 
estimate  of  the  German  situation.  What 
intelligence  officers  failed  to  note  was 
that  again  the  Americans  would  achieve 
an  advantage  by  attacking  almost  astride 
a   German   interarmy   boundary,  that 

2  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  tactical  story  is 
based  on  official  unit  records  and  combat  inter- 
views. See  also  Hal  D.  Steward,  Thunderbolt — The 
History  of  the  Eleventh  Armored  Division  (Wash- 
ington: Infantry  Journal  Press,  1948);  Gerden  F. 
Johnson,  History  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment in  World  War  II  (Boston:  National  Fourth 
Division  Assoc.,  1947);  Joe  I.  Abrams,  A  History  of 
the  90th  Division  in  World  War  II  (Baton  Rouge: 
Army-Navy  Publishing  Co.,  1946);  A  Historical 
and  Pictorial  Record  of  the  8jth  Infantry  Division 
in  World  War  II  (Baton  Rouge:  Army-Navy  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1946). 

3  VIII  Corps  G-2  Estimate  19,  4  Feb  45. 

4  Ibid. 


General  Middleton 


between  the  LXVI  Corps  of  the  Fifth 
Panzer  Army  on  the  north  and  the  XIII 
Corps  of  the  Seventh  Army  on  the  south. 
As  established  near  the  end  of  January, 
the  boundary  ran  generally  southeast- 
ward between  Pronsfeld  and  Pruem.5 

In  the  two  German  corps,  the  task  of 
trying  to  hold  the  West  Wall  had  been 
detailed  to  volks  grenadier  divisions, 
none  of  which  exceeded  regimental 
strength  even  when  reinforced  by  rear 
area  security  battalions  that  occupied 
some  of  the  West  Wall  bunkers.  All  the 
more  elite  formations  had  left  the  line 
for  rehabilitation  or  to  assume  reserve 


5  The  German  story  is  based  on  OKW  situation 
maps  for  the  period  and  the  following  manu- 
scripts: MSS  #  B-041  (Generalmajor  Hans-Kurt 
Hoecker,  CG  i6jth  Volks  Grenadier  Division);  # 
B-123  (Generalmajor  Rudolf  Freiherr  von  Gers- 
dorff,  CofS,  Seventh  Army);  #  B-561  (General- 
major  Karl  Wagener,  CofS,  Fifth  Panzer  Army);  # 
C-020  (Schramm). 
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roles.  The  last  troops  of  the  $th  Panzer 
Division^  for  example,  had  departed  the 
LXVI  Corps  only  two  days  earlier  to  be 
rebuilt  before  shifting  to  the  north 
against  the  expected  Allied  main  effort. 
What  was  left  of  the  jth  Parachute  Divi- 
sion— little  more  than  a  Kampfgruppe — 
still  belonged  to  the  XIII  Corps  but  was 
out  of  the  line  in  a  backup  position. 
Remnants  of  the  2d  Panzer  Division  with 
a  few  tanks  also  were  still  around  but  in 
a  reserve  role  for  the  Seventh  Army. 
Artillery  support  averaged  about  two 
understrength  battalions  per  front-line 
division,  though  additional  support 
could  be  provided  by  a  volks  artillery 
corps  located  astride  the  interarmy 
boundary.  The  West  Wall,  on  which 
German  commanders  counted  strongly 
to  offset  the  shift  of  troops  to  the  north, 
was  thinner  astride  the  Schnee  Eifel  than 
anywhere  else  along  the  frontier. 
Furthermore,  American  troops  occupy- 
ing the  Schnee  Eifel  from  September 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Ardennes 
counteroffensive  had  demolished  many 
of  the  pillboxes. 

Into  the  West  Wall 

The  VIII  Corps'  4th  Division  knew 
the  demolished  pillboxes  well;  it  was 
the  same  unit  that  had  attacked  the 
Schnee  Eifel  in  September.  The  division 
would  get  a  rare  opportunity  to  refight 
an  earlier  engagement  over  the  same 
ground,  under  similar  conditions  of 
enemy  strength,  against  at  least  one  of 
the  earlier  opponents.  Little  would  be 
changed  except  the  weather  and  stronger 
support  on  the  division's  flanks. 

In  September  two  regiments  of  the  4th 
Division  had  caught  the  Germans  un- 
prepared atop  the  Schnee  Eifel  and  had 


peeled  off  to  left  and  right  to  clear  the 
thin  line  of  pillboxes,  seize  Brandscheid, 
and  make  room  for  the  division's  third 
regiment  in  the  center.  Yet  no  sooner 
had  the  infantrymen  emerged  from  the 
woods  cover  of  the  Schnee  Eifel  onto 
relatively  open  but  sharply  compart- 
mented  ground  leading  to  Pruem  than 
hastily  culled  German  artillery  and  in- 
fantry reserves  had  appeared.  Overex- 
tended, tired  from  a  long  drive  across 
France  and  Belgium,  lacking  the  strength 
to  exploit,  the  4th  had  come  to  a  halt.6 

As  in  September,  the  4th  Division's 
plan  in  February  was  to  pause  one  day 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Schnee  Eifel  while 
patrols  probed  the  West  Wall.  A  delay 
also  would  afford  time  for  engineers  to 
clear  and  repair  roads  that  were  rapidly 
breaking  down  in  an  unseasonable  thaw. 
In  the  very  early  hours  of  4  February, 
however,  a  reinforced  platoon  of  the  8th 
Infantry  found  the  first  belt  of  pillboxes 
unoccupied,  the  Germans  milling  about 
on  foot  and  in  horse-drawn  wagons, 
obviously  unprepared  for  a  fight.  Just  as 
a  previous  commander  had  done  in 
September,  the  division  commander, 
General  Blakeley,  ordered  immediate 
attack. 

By  0600,  4  February,  the  8th  Infan- 
try's 1st  Battalion  was  toiling  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Schnee  Eifel  in  a  snow- 
storm and  utter  darkness  to  lead  the 
attack.  An  hour  later  the  2  2d  Infantry's 
1st  Battalion,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
south,  joined  the  move.  The  first  objec- 
tive of  both  battalions  was  a  road  along 
the  crest  of  the  Schnee  Eifel,  a  string 
beaded  with  pillboxes.  Follow-up  bat- 
talions of  each  regiment  were  to  turn 
left  and  right  to  strip  off  the  beads. 

6  The  action  is  covered  in  MacDonald,  The  Sieg- 
fried Line  Campaign. 
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Men  of  the  4™  Division  Eating  Inside  Captured  Pillbox 


As  in  September,  success  the  first  day 
was  complete.  Dazed,  disorganized 
troops  of  the  326th  Volks  Grenadier 
Division  were  nowhere  near  a  match  for 
the  assaulting  force,  even  with  the  added 
strength  of  the  pillboxes.  The  8th  Infan- 
try took  128  prisoners  and  incurred  only 
one  casualty.  After  swinging  southwest, 
the  2 2d  Infantry  reached  a  fortified 
crossroads  at  the  woods  line  overlooking 
Brandscheid.  Again  as  in  September, 
seizing  the  crossroads  and  Brandscheid 
itself  awaited  the  second  day. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Americans,  the 
similarities  between  the  late  summer 


thrust  and  the  winter  attack  were  not  to 
end  there.  As  before,  the  Germans 
would  be  unable  to  muster  sufficient 
strength  to  expel  the  invaders,  but  they 
could  make  every  yard  of  advance  in- 
creasingly costly. 

On  the  second  day,  5  February,  Ger- 
man artillery  and  mortar  fire  increased 
considerably.  A  battalion  of  the  2 2d  In- 
fantry toiled  all  morning  to  clear  1 1 
pillboxes  in  and  around  the  crossroads 
above  Brandscheid.  Thereupon  2  com- 
panies poised  for  a  final  assault  out  of 
the  woods  across  five  hundred  yards  of 
open  ground  into  the  village.  With  them 
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were  10  medium  tanks  and  7  tank  de- 
stroyers equipped  with  90-mm.  guns. 

Shortly  after  midday,  tanks  and  tank 
destroyers  opened  fire  against  all  visible 
pillboxes  along  the  road  into  Brand- 
scheid.  Heavy  machine  guns  from  the 
woods  line  chattered  support.  Infantry- 
men burst  from  the  forest  cover,  shoot- 
ing their  rifles  and  bazookas  and  tossing 
white  phosphorus  grenades  as  they  ran. 
Although  the  Germans  returned  the  fire 
at  first,  it  diminished  as  the  Americans 
closed  in.  Within  three  hours,  the  2 2d 
Infantry  held  Brandscheid  and  a  formi- 
dable ring  of  pillboxes.  The  cost  was 
surprisingly  light,  a  total  of  43  casualties, 
of  which  3  were  fatalities. 

The  8th  Infantry  for  its  part  con- 
tinued to  roll  up  the  fortified  line  to  the 
northeast.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  job 
became  increasingly  difficult  as  resist- 
ance stiffened  like  a  coil  spring  under 
compression. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  the 
87th  Division  began  during  the  night  of 
5  February  to  carry  out  its  mission  of 
cutting  the  road  along  the  northern  end 
of  the  Schnee  Eifel  to  protect  the  corps 
left  flank.  Although  men  of  the  87th  had 
little  trouble  gaining  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  lateral  movement  the  next  day 
northeast  and  southwest  was  slowed, 
chiefly  by  the  increased  enemy  artillery 
fire.  The  division  nevertheless  accom- 
plished its  limited  mission  in  relatively 
short  order. 

The  90th  Division  thus  far  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  fighting  only  with  a 
demonstration  by  fire  on  5  February 
against  Habscheid  to  distract  German 
attention  from  the  4th  Division's  attack; 
a  more  direct  role  was  in  the  offing 
before  daylight  on  the  6  th.  In  perform- 
ing it,  the  90th  too  was  destined  to  run 


into  the  same  pattern  of  easy  early  suc- 
cess followed  quickly  by  stiffening  resist- 
ance. 

The  90th  was  to  make  a  two-pronged 
attack.  The  359th  Infantry  was  to  take 
Habscheid  in  a  frontal  assault  from  a 
starting  point  just  over  a  mile  from  the 
town  along  the  main  highway  from  the 
Our  River  through  Habscheid  to  Prons- 
feld.  Thereupon  the  357th  Infantry  was 
to  pass  through  for  the  attack  on  Prons- 
feld  itself,  not  quite  five  miles  away.  The 
358th  Infantry  in  the  meantime  was  to 
take  over  at  Brandscheid  and  drive 
southeast  to  seize  high  ground  along  the 
Pruem  River  between  Pronsfeld  and 
Pruem. 

At  0400  on  6  February,  without  artil- 
lery preparation,  all  three  battalions  of 
the  359th  Infantry  jumped  off  abreast, 
guiding  on  the  main  highway  into  Hab- 
scheid. Despite  the  general  alert  occa- 
sioned by  the  previous  day's  fighting, 
the  regiments  took  the  Germans  by  sur- 
prise. All  but  two  rifle  companies  were 
inside  Habscheid  by  daylight.  Of  about 
eighty  Germans  captured,  some  were 
taken  asleep  at  their  posts. 

Then  the  problems  began.  On  the 
approach  to  Habscheid  the  highway 
passed  through  a  band  of  dragon's  teeth, 
the  road  itself  blocked  by  a  heavy  gate 
of  logs  anchored  in  concrete.  As  day- 
light neared,  engineers  blew  the  barrier, 
only  to  discover  that  the  infantry  pass- 
ing in  the  dark  had  failed  to  take  out 
enemy  machine  guns  in  nearby  pillboxes 
that  were  sited  to  cover  the  gate.  Alerted 
by  the  explosion,  the  Germans  came  to 
life,  drenching  the  engineers  with  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  and  calling  down 
mortar  and  Nebelwerfer  fire  on  the  spot. 
Along  with  the  engineers,  the  fires 
pinned  down  the  two  reserve  rifle  com- 
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panies  that  had  yet  to  reach  Habscheid. 
As  daylight  came,  maneuvers  to  get 
around  the  enemy  proved  impossible. 

While  the  engineers  waited,  unable 
to  sweep  the  road  ahead  for  mines,  in 
and  beyond  Habscheid  the  bulk  of  the 
infantrymen,  slowly  clearing  pillboxes, 
reported  they  had  gone  about  as  far  as 
they  could  without  tank  support.  The 
situation  for  a  moment  threatened  to 
become  a  deadlock,  but  the  Germans 
had  not  the  numbers  close  at  hand  to 
exploit  their  temporary  advantage.  The 
moment  passed.  When  at  length  a  self- 
propelled  155-mm.  gun  arrived  to  fire 
directly  at  the  pillboxes  covering  the 
approach  to  Habscheid,  the  defenders 
ran.  The  engineers  at  last  could  start 
sweeping  the  road.  Even  so,  it  was  after 
nightfall  before  they  had  cleared  it  and 
tanks  could  get  forward. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  at  Brandscheid  that 
the  first  of  the  enemy's  adjustments  in 
reaction  to  the  attack  became  apparent. 
In  the  village  nobody  on  either  side  got 
much  sleep  through  the  night  of  5 
February. 

From  the  German  viewpoint,  the  4th 
Division's  penetration  at  Brandscheid 
had  virtually  collapsed  the  south  flank 
of  the  326th  Folks  Grenadier  Division. 
Constantly  committed  since  16  Decem- 
ber, the  division  was  a  skeleton.  Its  two 
regiments  had  only  about  140  men  each. 
Only  two  75-mm.  guns  were  in  the  anti- 
tank battalion;  only  eight  artillery  pieces 
in  support.  The  division's  north  flank 
broken  by  the  surprise  penetration  of 
the  West  Wall  on  the  Schnee  Eifel,  the 
division  lacked  the  men  even  to  seal  off 
the  thrust  at  Brandscheid,  much  less  to 
counterattack.  The  corps  commander, 
General  Lucht,  ordered  help  from  the 


neighboring  unit  to  the  south,  the  2j6th 
Folks  Grenadier  Division? 

Before  daylight  on  6  February,  an 
infantry  battalion  plucked  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Habscheid  and  the  326th'?,  en- 
gineer battalion,  a  force  totaling  about 
450  men,  counterattacked  at  Brand- 
scheid. For  the  Americans,  the  counter- 
attack could  have  come  at  no  more 
inopportune  time.  A  few  hours  earlier, 
around  midnight,  a  battalion  of  the  90th 
Division's  358th  Infantry  had  moved 
toward  Brandscheid  to  assume  control 
from  the  2  2d  Infantry.  It  was  a  memo- 
rably miserable  night — cold,  black,  half- 
raining,  half-sleeting.  After  walking 
almost  four  miles,  the  men  arrived  in 
Brandscheid  at  0430,  thoroughly  soaked. 
The  relief  of  the  2 2d  Infantry  was  in 
process  when  the  Germans  struck. 

Hitting  from  the  south,  the  Germans 
quickly  stove  in  the  2 2d  Infantry's  line, 
shattered  Company  K,  and  penetrated 
into  the  village.  While  individual  rifle- 
men and  the  crews  of  the  three  tank 
destroyers  fought  on  in  the  center  of  the 
village,  Company  L,  the  only  unit  whose 
relief  had  been  completed,  counterat- 
tacked. In  a  little  over  two  hours  the 
confused  fight  came  to  an  end.  More  than 
150  Germans  surrendered. 

Abortive  as  the  Germans  thrust 
proved,  it  caused  substantial  casualties. 
The  relieving  battalion  of  the  358th  In- 
fantry lost  only  9  men,  but  the  3d  Bat- 
talion, 2 2d  Infantry,  had  12  men  killed, 
98  wounded,  and  38  missing;  some  of  the 
missing,  who  had  been  cut  off  in  pill- 
boxes outside  the  village,  later  rejoined 
their  companies. 


7  In  addition  to  German  sources  previously  cited, 
see  MS  #  B-561,  326th  Volks  Grenadier  Division, 
26  January-17  April  1945  (Generalmajor  Erwin 
Kaschner,  CG). 
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After  waiting  through  the  morning  to 
make  sure  Brandscheid  was  secure,  two 
battalions  of  the  2 2d  Infantry  resumed 
the  attack  at  noon,  moving  east  from  the 
crossroads  above  Brandscheid  to  take  the 
first  row  of  villages  beyond  the  Schnee 
EifeL  Here  in  September  another  bat- 
talion of  the  4th  Division  had  run  into 
trouble  after  neglecting  to  take  high 
ground  while  advancing  down  a  valley 
to  cross  the  little  Mon  Creek.  This  time 
strength  was  at  hand  to  do  both  jobs  at 
once,  and  what  was  left  of  the  326th 
Volks  Grenadier  Division  could  have 
little  effect  on  the  outcome.  Except  for 
artillery  fire,  the  Germans  fought  back 
feebly.  The  same  was  true  on  the  Schnee 
Eifel  where  the  8th  Infantry  continued 
to  roll  up  the  pillbox  line  to  the  north- 
east and  established  contact  with  the  87th 
Division. 

The  4th  Division's  success  on  6  Feb- 
ruary boded  well  for  the  future,  par- 
ticularly when  considered  in  context 
with  an  event  of  early  morning  on  the 
south  flank  of  the  corps  where,  south- 
west of  Habscheid,  contingents  of  the 
11th  Armored  Division  had  attacked  the 
West  Wall. 

Scheduled  to  begin  before  dawn  on 
6  February,  the  1 1  th  Armored  Division 
barely  struggled  into  position  on  time. 
The  thaw  and  freeze,  rain  and  snow, 
constant  since  1  February,  had  turned 
roads  into  quagmires  in  some  places  and 
in  others  had  glazed  them  with  mud  and 
ice.  So  great  was  the  traffic  congestion 
during  the  march  that  few  of  the  divi- 
sion's tanks  could  make  it  forward,  thus 
leaving  the  first  assignment  to  the  ar- 
mored infantry.  The  enemy  fortunately 
had  no  planes  in  the  air  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  long  columns  of  vehicles 


stalled  bumper  to  bumper.  Nothing  was 
lost  but  tempers  and  sleep. 

Even  more  than  the  attacks  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  VIII  Corps,  that 
of  the  11th  Armored  Division  would 
benefit  from  striking  along  the  enemy's 
interarmy  boundary.  From  a  point  just 
south  of  Habscheid,  the  front  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Seventh  Army's 
XIII  Corps,  but  the  volks  grenadier  di- 
vision charged  with  the  defense  was  so 
acutely  short  of  men  that  a  portion  of 
the  line  close  to  the  boundary  could  be 
defended  only  by  outposts. 

Beginning  at  0400,  shortly  before  the 
German  counterthrust  at  Brandscheid, 
two  dismounted  armored  infantry  bat- 
talions moved  abreast  from  Heckhu- 
scheid,  southwest  of  Habscheid,  toward 
Losenseifen  Hill  (Hill  568),  an  eminence 
bristling  with  pillboxes  that  had  been  a 
key  objective  of  an  American  division 
in  September.  No  artillery  preparation 
preceded  the  move.  In  the  darkness,  the 
Germans  in  the  few  pillboxes  that  were 
manned  hardly  knew  what  hit  them.  By 
0830  the  armored  infantrymen  com- 
